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Twetve Reasons Wuy You SHouLp Use Tuis TELEPHONE 


The latest evolution of the Compact Type Magneto Telephone is here shown. This new design has been 
brought out to give you the smallest, most accessible, convenient, reliable and durable Magneto Telephone. 
Make this instrument your standard. Let us send you one for trial or examination. 
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1. No. 1-A RINGER, polarized and self contained with ec- 
centric gong adjustment. Armature will not stick and can be 
given any desired adjustment by turning a single screw. 


2. HOOKSWITCH has springs mounted vertically, will not 
catch dust and made of the best of materials. Special spring 
provided to actuate hook which is not dependent on the con- 
tact springs for its operation. Hook easily removable. 


«. No. 1-A INDUCTION COIL, mounted on door where you 
can get at it. Quickly removable. Has combined solder and 
screw terminals. 


4. No. 1-L. TRANSMITTER, high resistance, low battery con- 
sumption. Back cup drilled to interchange with any other arm. 
TRAY MITTER ARM, short type, makes it possible to mount 
telepho..e in small space. 


5. No. 3-A CONDENSER can be connected here. The addi- 
tion of a condenser in the receiver circuit of telephones on a party 
line makes it possible to ring out on the line regardless of the 
number of receivers off the hooks. 


6. DOOR opens to the left—a convenience to the installer in 
that generator can be operated with door open and all tests 
properly made. 


DISTRIBUTORS { CHICAGO 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
DALLAS 


¢. RECEIVER CORD TERMINALS are placed where they 
ean be gotten at and do not interfere with other parts. Either 
pin or spade tips can be used with these terminals. 


8. CABINET of finest kiln-dried first grade oak, tongued and 
grooved. Hand-rubbed duli varnish finish throughout. Selected 
from many finishes as being the most suitable and durable for 
the wear given a telephone. 

9. LIGHTNING ARRESTER which really protects—has spe- 
cially large surface. Mounted on side of cabinet where oppor- 
tunity: of shorting line is small. 

10. LINB TERMINALS, good size—meounted inside—no chance 
for putting telephone out of commission by using top of tele- 
phone as a shelf. 


11. No. 5-A GENERATOR, compact, powerful, high voltage— 
will ring your bells under most severe conditions. Well sup- 
ported in the cabinet and quickly removable. 


12. CABINET WIRES are NOT soldered to hinges but con- 
nected to the phosphor bronze spring of the hinge in such a 
manner that we are able to guarantee indefinitely these hinge 
connections. Very little wiring concealed—no loopr or loose 
wire used. This neat method of running circuit wires from door 
to interior of cabinet is patented by us, and therefore only found 
on our telephones. 


NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 316 ROBERT STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CRACRAFT, LEICH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Factory and Main Office, GENOA, ILL. Western Branch, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“Do Unto Others—” 


The Golden Rule, which commands us to treat 
others as we ourselves would like to be treated, is a 
blessed institution and it is to be regretted it is not 
put into effect more often. TELEPHONY received 


a letter the other day from an Independent manufac- 
turer who has long been a valued advertiser in its 


columns, in which he said: 

“Your costs must have increased just as ours have, 
and we certainly want to pay enough so that TEL- 
EPHONY can continue its good work. We enclose 


contract for two years.” 
Co-operation is a second cousin to the Golden 


Rule. If people would cultivate the acquaintance of 
these two friendly faces, the world would be a better 
place to live in. 











How the Bell Club Swings. 

Being the head of a good American household, you buy 
groceries and, being of average intelligence and meaning to 
do the square thing, you buy the groceries from a storekeeper 
who is a friend and has given you a fair deal. A store repre- 
senting a big trust combine solicits your trade and you refuse 


buy, for obvious reasons. Naturally this displeases the trust 


branch. Finally you wake up some morning and find a basket 
of groceries on your front porch that you had never ordered. 

They are from the trust store which also shoots along a 
bill for the goods. You decline to receive or use the merchan- 
dise. The trust makes a draft on you and when you logically 
and sensibly refuse to pay, the trust sends you a letter threat- 
ening to turn the matter over to a collection agency and hurt 
your credit, 

“Wouldn't it make you.mad?” Wouldn’t you feel as though 
it were high time such a combination was being called to 
account ? 


This is what the Bell-Western Electric combine is doing to 


Independent telephone companies. A concrete example was 
reported this week. The New York Mills Telephone Co. is an 
New York Mills, 


Minn., and buys its material from Independent manufacturers 


Independent company doing business at 
and dealers. Several months ago, James Dooley, owner and 
manager, was surprised to hear that a telephone set had been 
received from the Western Electric Co. 

He knew he hadn’t ordered any telephones from the Bell 
factory, and he also knew that the Bell wasn’t giving away 
apparatus, so he wasn’t surprised to receive a bill for $10.22 
a few days later. Having ordered no telephones, he paid no 
attention to the bill. Later he informed the Western Electric 
Co. that he had no use for the telephone and returned it 


unopened. 

September 7 the New York Mills Telephone Co. received a 
letter from the Minneapolis branch of the Western Electric 
Co., signed by W. J. McNulty, credit manager, which read as 
follows: 

“Not having received settlement of your overdue account, 
we have, in accordance with ours of August 28, drawn on you 
at sight today for $10.22, and expect draft to be immediately 
honored.” 

The expectation of the Bell factory’s credit manager was 
New York Mills 


stood on its rights and declined to remit for merchandise 


not realized, for the Telephone Co. 


that was being forced upon it. Five days later the Bell 
factory tried another scheme to compel payment for the un- 
Another letter came from its credit 


authorized shipment. 


department in which was this statement: “Unless you make 
remittance by September 18, 1916, the account should be re- 
ferred to the Electrical Credit Association for the information 
of its members who may also be interested.” 

For pure, unadulterated gall this method of trying to force 
3ell apparatus on Independent operators is surely entitled 
to first place. Review the facts briefly. Bell licensees all 
over the country are bitterly complaining because they can- 


not get equipment from the Western Electric Co. Because of 
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this inability, the public is forced to put up with delay in ob- 


taining telephone service. The Western Electric Co., secure 
in the knowledge that Bell licensees must buy from that com- 
pany, is spending time and money soliciting Independent trade 
and, by such strong-arm, bull-dozing tactics as shown in the 
New York Mills case, is trying to cheat Independent manu- 
facturers out of their legitimate business. 

Incidentally, it might be mentioned that the Bell factory 
is also busy with war contracts. The Bell licensees can wait, 
and their patrons, the telephone-using public, also can wait. 
The Western Electric has other fish to fry. It hopes to grab 
an Independent order here and there, injure the Independent 
manufacturers, and lure Independent operators into the Bell 
licensee fold. 

While spending money in practicing such unfair competi- 
tion, the Western Electric Co. reaps a rich harvest from Bell 
licensees who must perforce buy from that factory. It is, of 
course, this fat compulsory contract, yielding the ‘Western 


big returns, that enables it to employ such tactics in the Inde- 
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pendent field. The ordinary factory doing a straight legiti- 


mate business with no special privilege graft, would have to 


pay strict attention to its knitting, and take care of the wants 


of its biggest customer or lose his trade. 

Here is a case ripe for action by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The work of the commission is defined by the law 
creating it, which says: “Unfair methods of competition in 
commerce are hereby declared unlawful.” 

The Bell telephone organization is guilty of unfair compe- 
tition every day that the alliance with the Western Electric 
Co. continues, and that company, owned by the Bell, seeks to 
demoralize the Independent field. A manufacturing concern 
and a public service corporation, uniting to drive Independent 
competitors out of business, are engaged in a crooked enter- 
prise, and should be forced to quit. 

The Bell-Western Electric alliance, as now operating, is an 
odorous offense against square business, and will breed trouble 
for its beneficiaries if our anti-trust laws are worth the paper 


they are printed on. 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts 
in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities and Actions of City Councils Relative 
to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Commission Faces Rural Telephone Company Problem. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission is face 
to face with a somewhat puzzling situation in the rural tele- 
phone field. Of late there has been brought to the attention of 
the commission from various parts of the state a condition 
that requires immediate remedy and for which the persons in- 
volved look to the state for aid. 

The condition arises from the failure of the companies, in 
the first instance, to adopt a schedule of rates that would carry 
their burdens. The situation is very similar to the one that 
the fraternal insurance orders were called upon to face some 
years ago and which all but disrupted some of them. In 
order to make their insurance departments attractive, certain 
orders adopted a set of rates which later proved inadequate. 
The inevitable result was that they were compelled to raise 
their rates not only high enough to meet the obligations of the 
order, but to cover the deficiencies of the period of low rates. 
The only other alternative was a dissolution of the order and 
the partition of the assets among the members of good stand- 
ing. The majority raised the rates and gradually are getting 
on their feet again. 

In like manner scores of rural telephone companies in Minne- 
sota and, of course, elsewhere fixed their rates without regard 
to the day of reckoning. No provision was made for depre- 
ciation or to meet obligations. The subscribers obtained, of 
course, telephone service at a very moderate figure and were 
pleased accordingly. But the future is not so bright, judging 
from many of the communications received by the railroad and 
warehouse commission. 

An instance is furnished by a telephone company with a 
plant valued at about $25,000 and serving 450 subscribers in 
one of the best known farming sections of the state. The secre- 
tary of the company writes to the commission that the plant 
almost has outlived its usefulness and unless reconstructed, 
the cost of maintenance will be in excess of the earnings. 

It is suggested that the commission make an investigation 
of the entire situation, including an examination of the books 
and an inspection of the plant, and propose a table of charges 
that will be fair to all concerned. Otherwise, writes the secre- 


tary, the company will be wrecked, the subscribers deprived 
of their telephone service, and the stockholders liable for as- 
sessments to liquidate the obligations of the company. 

“This is an unfortunate condition,” said a member of the 
railroad and warehouse commission, “but we are quite help- 
less. We can send men out to make investigations with a 
view of ascertaining the reasonableness of rates but hardly 
to advise local companies what rates to charge. Such a duty 
was not contemplated by the legislature anil the amount of the 
legislative appropriation for the maintenance of the newly 
created telephone department would preclude any such action. 

“Telephone companies should obtain rates to cover operat- 
ing expenses, taxes and the maintenance of the property in 
serviceable condition. It is the duty of the officers to see that 
this is done. The duty of the state is to see that excessive 
rates are not charged, that no discrimination or other unlawful 
practices are engaged in, and that a reasonable service is pro- 
vided. We are advised that there are numerous instances of a 
similar nature. The plants that were installed ten and twelve 
years ago, in many instances, are now almost obsolete through 
lack of repairs and must be entirely reconstructed or discard d, 
but it is up to the companies themselves and not to the state, 
to see that this is done.” 


Suit Against A. T. & T. Co. for Breach of Contract. 

Charging breach of contract, the Chicago Tunnel Co., I. 
week, filed suit for $8,000,000 against the American Te! 
phone & Telegraph Co., because of its refusal to comp 
the deal for its purchase of the Chicago automatic teleph 
system. 

“The plaintiff company accepted the ordinance provic 
for the sale for $6,300,000, and agreed to pay the 
$500,000,” said Attorney Daniel J. Schuyler for the tu 
company. “It obtained’the consent of the city, and of 
state public utilities commission, while Attorney Ge1 
Gregory declined to give an opinion on the matter. 

“We expected the defendant corporation to carry out the 
deal, which it refused to do. The suit is for damages, in'¢t- 
est and expense.” 





























October 7, 1916. 


The attitude of the tunnel company is that it was not 
required to obtain the approval of the Department of Jus- 
tice as one of the requirements of the sale. The contract 
between the companies required the vendor to obtain the 
consent of all governmental agencies whose consent would 
be necessary to legalize the sale. The tunnel company 
contends that it fulfilled this part of the agreement by 
obtaining the consent of the city council and the approval 
of the state utilities commission. 

The praecipe in the suit was filed in the circuit court by 
two law firms—Schuyler & Weinfeld, who represented the 
tunnel company throughout the negotiations, and Winston, 
Payne, Strawn & Shaw, who have represented the bond- 
holders only until now. 
sent the company. 

Members of the council committee on gas, oil and electric 
light, in whose jurisdiction the subject falls, declined to 
venture an opinion of the effect of the suit upon the city’s 
position. The committee, at a meeting last week, ordered a 
revision of the ordinances forfeiting the franchise and 
equipment of the automatic system, but consideration was 
postponed because of the request that C. W. Hotchkiss, 
president of the Chicago Tunnel Co., be given an oppor- 
tunity to appear and make a “full and frank statement” of 
the case to the aldermen. 


The two firms now jointly repre- 


Mr. Hotchkiss, if his health permits, will appear before 
the committee this week. [t is expected that, upon an 
that his company has acted in good faith 
throughout the negotiations, he will ask that action in the 
forfeiture matter be postponed pending the outcome of the 
breach of contract suit. 


argument 





Commissioners Approve Buffalo Merger. 

The city commissioners of Buffalo, N. Y., have passed a 
resolution approving the merger of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. and the Federal Telephone Co. in Buffalo. The 
resolution has been referred to the city council for action. 
The conditions specified, however, are not satisfactory to 
the companies concerned, objection being made by Daniel 
J. Kenefick, on behalf of the companies, to several of the 
clauses in the resolution. The conditions set forth in the 
resolution approving the merger, which was introduced 
by Commissioner Chas. B. Hill, are, in substance, as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the existing rates shall not be increased ex- 
cept upon order of the public service commission, the 
burden of proof being placed upon the New York Tele- 
phone Co. and the city reserving the right to oppose the 
proceeding. 

2. That the action, pending on appeal, in which the 
city of Buffalo is plaintiff, be discontinued without costs 
to either party and that the Federal company pay to the 
city the amount claimed in this action, in addition to the 
sum claimed to be due the city as a percentage of the 
sross earnings of the Federal company for the years 1913, 
1914 and 1915, with interest. 

3. That space in the underground conduits be reserved 
for the use of the city, free of expense, for telephone and 
telegraph wires of city departments, and that the city be 
allowed, free of expense, space on the company’s poles 
for city department telephone and telegraph wires. 

4. That within six months after the merger the com- 
pany file an inventory and appraisal of all its property 
in the city. 

5. That the Federal company pay the cost of the ex- 
amination of its books and records made by H. C. Hopson 
at the request of the council. 

6. That the consent of the council to the merger is not 
to be effective until both companies file resolutions accept- 
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ing the consent subject to the conditions stated, together 
with such agreements executed by their respective sure- 
ties to the satisfaction of the corporation counsel. 

Alleging that the terms of the first two conditions are 
unjust and unfair, Mr. Kenefick, on behalf of both tele- 
phone companies, has made the statement that the resolu- 
tion will not be accepted. 

If the city council acts favorably upon this resolution 
and the telephone companies accept the terms set forth 
before the general election in November, it is understood 
that a referendum vote will be taken on the merger ques- 
tion at the regular polls. 





Duties of a Telephone Company vs. Commission’s Duties. 

The Minnesota Railway & Warehouse Commission, on Sep- 
tember 28, handed down an informal ruling on the petition of 
the Sherburne County Rural Telephone Co., of Big Lake, 
Minn., asking the commission to examine its books, records 
and the physical condition of its plant and advise what action 
should be taken to assure the company a reasonable return 
that will be fair and equitable to all concerned. The company 
sets forth that no allowance has been made for depreciation 
and that in two or three years it will be necessary to rebuild 
the plant and assess the stockholders to that extent or go out 
of business. In denying the petition, the commission states as 
follows: 

“Your petition requests the state to do the work which 
properly should be done by your officers. It is well to remem- 
ber that the state does not manage telephone properties. That 
is the business of the companies; the state must be content 
with regulating them. 

“In view of the modest appropriation made by the legisla- 
ture to carry on the work of the telephone department, the 
commission will only, when necessary, send its employes out 
over the state to value and examine telephone plants and 
records upon complaints affecting the reasonableness of rates 
or service. Your petition does not call for such an investiga- 
tion, and it is therefore denied. Our telephone department 
will, however, cheerfully consult with you upon questions af- 
fecting rates or service, or the management of your plant. 

“Telephone companies should make an effort to secure rates 
which are sufficient to pay the operating expenses, taxes, and 
maintain the property in a serviceable condition, and it is the 
duty of its officers to see that this is done. It is the function 
of the state to see that companies do not charge excessive 
rates or engage in discrimination or unlawful practices, and to 
see that just and reasonable service is given to the public.” 





Minnesota Commission Inaugurates Educational Campaign. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission, after an 
investigation of the telephone situation in the state, states that 
the general condition in many parts of the state is that local 
telephone plants have been permitted to depreciate beyond the 
point of safety and that the managements will be compelled, 
within a year or two, to make some extraordinary effort to 
restore their respective plants to a modern state of efficiency. 

This subject is one which will undoubtedly command con- 
siderable public discussion throughout the state. As many 
of the readers of the various publications in the state are sub- 
scribers or stockholders in local telephone companies, the com- 
mission expects to issue to the press of the state, from time 
to time, statements of its work and activities as a matter of 
news to the citizens of Minnesota. 





Sale of Stock for Less Than Par Illegal in Wisconsin. 

A decision of special importance to all companies issuing 
stock was announced on October 3 by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. Wisconsin has a law which provides that 


all original stock issues must be sold at par or an equiva- 
lent in labor. 


The plaintiff in the case in question bought 
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stock for less than par and later claimed that the stock had 
been sold to him on misrepresentations. The opinion, 
which is written by Justice R. D. Marshall, states: 

“That a sale by a corporation for less than par value 
being prohibited by law and in violation of the public policy 
of the state, is void and that the purchaser and seller are 
participants in an illegal transaction, and so, notwithstand- 
ing the illegality, judicial remedies are not available to the 
former to recover back the consideration paid. 

Such a purchaser of stock is not entitled, under any cir- 
custances to judicial aid to secure a rescission of the trans- 
action and restoration of the consideration he parted with. 
The courts will leave both parties where they have placed 
themselves. 

It does not seem that the decision can be restricted to 
domestic corporations in view of section 1770 b-10, which 
is as follows: 

‘All foreign corporations and the officers and agents 
thereof doing business in this state, shall be subjected to 
all the liability and restrictions that are, or may be im- 
posed upon the corporatons of like character, organized 
under the laws of this state, and shall have no other or 
greater powers.’ 

No more need be said in this case. If it was open for a 
decision on the merits, aside from the statutory condemna- 
tion, a different result might be reached, but we seem to be 
precluded by the settled ldw from efficiently going into that 
subject.” 





Hearing on Proposed Merger at Santa Barbara, Cal. 


A hearing was held before the California Railroad Com- 
mission, on September 13, on the application of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Santa Barbara, and the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the approval of the 
sale of their properties in Santa Barbara to a holding com- 
pany to be known as the Santa Barbara Telephone Co. of 
Oregon, and the ultimate consolidation of the two plants. 
Under the proposed plans the Pacific company would receive 
in exchange for its Santa Barbara holdings the controlling 
stock in the new holding company, which, however, will be 
non-voting stock. 

The question of ownership was sharply scanned by the 
commissioners. George Bush, president of the proposed 
new company, and a former official of the Pacific system, 
declared that the control of the new company would not 
be with the Pacific system. “The Pacific company,” he 
said, “will be owner but not manager of the new company.” 
The question of real and apparent ownership was threshed 
out, as was the creation of a holding company to meet the 
state law against the creation of non-voting stock in a cor- 
poration going back to the Sherman anti-trust law, old pro- 
ceedings by the United States government against the Bell 
company and an agreement made by the Bell company with 
the United States Department of Justice. 

In outlining the new company’s plans, Mr. Bush said the 
telephone users would be given the choice of the Pacific long 
distance system or the United States Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co.’s system, with which the Home company has a 
contract, and if no preference were expressed, the first avail- 
able line would be used. 

The Pacific system buys material from the Bell factory 
and the Home from Independent manufacturers, and Mr. 
Bush said he proposed to divide the business. 

City Attorney Stephens, of Los Angeles, was among 
those present at the hearing, as was Engineer Howells of 
the public utilities board of that city. The commission had 
a group of its experts on hand, as did the telephone com- 
panies, who were represented by Pillsbury & Shaw, attorneys, 
of San Francisco. 
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The proposed rates in Santa Barbara include single line 
residence telephones, $2.25, and two-party service, $1.75. 
The Pacific company has been giving single line residence 
service for $1 and the two-party service for 75 cents. 
The Home company has been charging $2 for single line 
residence telephones and $1.50 for two-party residence 
service. Neither company has been making money in 
Santa Barbara, Mr. Bush testified. 

The hearing was continued until ten days after the at- 
torneys receive the transcripts of the testimony of this 
hearing. 





To Eliminate Free Service in Drug and Other Stores. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has announced 
that nickel-in-the-slot telephones will succeed the present 
flat rate telephones in drug and other stores in the state 
of Washington. This ruling is based upon the decision 
handed down by the Washington Public Service Commis- 
sion on August 5, in the matter of the investigation into 
the regulations and practices of the Pacific company. 

In this decision, under Rule 1, it is held that telephone 
rates “for public and private business service shall be gov- 
erned by the obvious or actual use made of the service.” 
The “obvious use” of the free telephones in drug stores and 
other places is held to be for the use of the public rather 
than the business maintaining the telephone, hence the shift- 
ing of the cost to the shoulders of the public users of such 
telephones. 

Considerable agitation has arisen among the druggists of 
the state as a result of this announcement and numerous 
complaints have been filed with the city council, protesting 
against the proposed installation of measured service tele- 
phones in their places of business. 





Cannot Discontinue Service for Money Due on Old Contract. 

A permanent injunction was recently granted by Justice 
Callahan of the supreme court at Brooklyn, N. Y., restrain- 
ing the New York Telephone Co. from discontinuing the 
telephone service in the home of Franklin Taylor because 
of money owed on a contract no longer in force. Justice 
Callahan held that so long as all debts incurred under the 
contract now in force were paid, the company has no right 
to discontinue service in an effort to collect a debt due ona 
previous contract. 

The trouble started about six weeks ago when Mr. Taylor 
received a bill from the company for $36. He complained 
both as to the amount of the bill and the terms of his con- 
tract. A new contract was made out and signed, which Mr. 
Taylor said was satisfactory. He then paid what he con- 
sidered the just amount due on the, old contract, leaving a 
balance of $22. The company then threatened to cut off 
his service if the balance were not paid immediately, and 
Mr. Taylor applied for the injunction. 





Telephone Aids in Capture of Blackmailer. 

Co-operation of the Louisville (Ky.) Home Telephone 
Co. and the Louisville detective department, brought about 
in Louisville last week the arrest of Charles Traub, of In- 
dianapolis, who had written two letters to a Louisville 
bank president, demanding money under penalty of deat! 

After having written the letters, which were addressed 
to Harry J. Angermeier, president of the German Bank, 
Mr. Traub began to use the telephone, calling for Mr. 
Angermeier at his residence in The Highlands. The tele- 
phone company then arranged to connect up the detectives’ 
office on all calls made to the Angermeier residence. On 
the night Mr. Traub was caught the banker held him on 
the wire, pretending to be making arrangements for turn- 
ing over the money, until the detectives drove up in 4 
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phone in a downtown restaurant, the location of which had 
been given by the telephone company. 





Ownership of New York Company Changes. 

The Theresa Telephone Co., of Theresa, N. Y., has passed 
from the ownership and control of the local people, and out 
of town people have acquired ownership of the entire equip- 
ment and franchise, according to a deal just completed. 
Among the out of town owners are B. H. Shepherd, of 
Syracuse, treasurer; L. H. Jenks, of Carthage, secretary 
and manager; M. S. Wilder, of Watertown. also has an 
interest, being one of the directors. Fred S. Rodenhurst, 
formerly of Theresa, but now of Poplar Ridge, still holds 
an interest in the local company, and is retained as presi- 
dent. The new management contemplates many improve- 
ments, including giving of a continuous service and a 
further development of the system. A new switchboard 
will be installed, having larger capacity, and the central 
office will be removed to another place in the village. 
More cables will be installed. 

The Theresa Telephone Co. was organized some dozen 
years ago, when ten local business men desiring service, 
formed a mutual company, more to satisfy their own desires 
and needs than to give a general service to the public. So 
satisfactory was the service that the demand for telephones 
increased and the lines were extended into other towns ad- 
joining under the management of Fred S. Rodenhurst, who 
gave up the active management a few years ago. 





Action to Clear Title of Janesville (Wis.) Company. 

The Rock County Telephone Co., of Janesville, Wis., has 
instituted foreclosure proceedings against the Badger Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., through H. D. Murdock, trustee 
of the trust deed given to secure an issue of bonds. The 
papers have been filed in the Rock county circuit court at 
Janesville. 

The bonds were issued in 1914, soon after the Badger 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. was organized. According to 
the complaint, the Rock County Telephone Co. is now the 
owner of all the outstanding bonds. The principal office 
of the Badger Telegraph & Telephone Co. was originally 
located in Milwaukee, but later, by resolution of its stock- 
holders, it was removed to Janesville, where it now is estab- 
lished. It is understood that this action was instituted to 
clear up the title to the property. 





Postal Gets Franchise for Telephone Service in Seattle. 

A franchise for the installation of long distance telephone 
wires, application for which was made over two years ago, 
has been granted by the city council of Seattle, Wash., to 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. For several years this com- 
pany has maintained a long distance service for a number of 
large concerns in Seattle, and the fact that it is not the in- 
tention to establish a complete long distance service but 
to serve large users of long distance lines, presented some 
complications that took considerable time to work out. 
The company is required to use cables rather than poles 
in the business sections and to conform to all the present 
regulations as to installation above and below ground. The 
franchise will expire December 31, 1941. 





Clause Relative to Use of Telephone by Subscribers. 
_The Utah Supreme Court has upheld as a valid customary 
claus€ in a contract between a subscriber and the telephone 
company the following: “The subscriber agrees that the instru- 
ment shall be used only for the purpose of personal communi- 
cation of the subscriber and his employes or immediate house- 
hold, upon the subscriber’s business.” 


patrol wagon and caught the blackmailer still at the tele- 
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Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ALABAMA. 
September 19: Briefs filed by the city of Birmingham in 
support of the application for an inspection of the books of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the Birming- 
ham telephone rate case. They will be sent to counsel for 
the telephone company after which the latter will file briefs 
with the commission. The city of Birmingham at the Septem- 
ber meeting petitioned the commission to allow its examiner 
to inspect the books of the telephone company in order to as- 
certain if the telephone rates being charged are excessive. 
The case of the city of Birmingham, according to the brief, 
rests principally on a decision from the supreme court of Idaho. 


CALIFORNIA, 

September: Application filed by the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for a certificate that public convenience and 
necessity require the exercise by it of the rights conferred 
upon it under a franchise granted it by Santa Barbara, March 
7, 1912, to install a telephone system in the streets of that 
city. 

September: Application filed by the Sunset Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to sell its property in Santa Bar- 
bara county and in the Rancho Guadalupe, San Luis Obispo 
county, to the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. The Sunset 
company is owner of some of the property in Santa Barbara 
county operated by the Pacific company under lease, and wishes 
to convey it to the Pacific company before the purchase of the 
Pacific and the Home company properties by the new Santa 
Barbara Telephone Co. 

September: The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. filed 
an application for a certificate that public convenience and 
necessity require it to exercise a franchise granted it by Santa 
Maria on August 19, 1912. The company intends to convey 
this franchise to the Santa Barbara Telephone Co. 

September 13: Hearing on the application of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Santa Barbara, and the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the approval of the sale of 
their properties in Santa Barbara to a holding company to be 
known as the Santa Barbara Telephone Co. of Oregon, and 
the ultimate consolidation of the two plants. 

September 23: Hearing at Santa Rosa, Cal., on the petition 
of the California Telephone & Light Co., asking the commis- 
sion to make a valuation of its property and compute the costs 
of service and then fix an equitable schedule of rates for both 
telephone and electric service. 

October 16: Hearing in the Union League building, Los 
Angeles, on the application of the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to take over and merge into one 
the properties of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., in Los Angeles. The 
city will oppose the merger, President Fulton Lane, of the 
Los Angeles Board of Public Utilities, giving the following 
reasons for this action: 

“The franchise of the Sunset company expires November 16. 
At the last general municipal election a vote was taken which 
committed the council and the city to the policy of granting 
the Sunset company a new franchise on the condition it should 
put in an interchange exchange so as to make it possible to 
call any subscriber in the city, that is, one could call from 
one system to the other. By doing that the people indicated 
they did not want the Sunset company to operate with the 
Home company’s franchise, which it would do through this 
merger. We are opposing this merger because it means the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. will control the telephone 
system here and there will not be any competition existing, 
and it may be difficult to keep up the service the city is now 
getting, the service being about the best there is in the United 
States, owing to the keen competition between the two com- 
panies.” 

CANADA, 

October: Application filed with Ontario Railway & Munici- 
pal Board by the York & Ontario Telephone Union, which in- 
cludes seven companies, for permission to increase rates and 
for the approval of its schedule of toll charges. Five of the 
companies expressed the intention of allowing a discount of 10 
per cent. on rentals paid in 30 days which really results in no 
increase to those making prompt payment. 

October: The Ontario Railway & Municinal Board granted 
permission to the Temiskaming Telephone Co. to increase its 
rates in the town of Cobalt. Attention was called by the Co- 
balt board of trade to a clause in the company’s franchise 
which specified that it could not charge over a certain rate. 
The board, however, gave its decision in favor of the com- 
pany, the chairman dissenting. A rebate of 25 per cent. for 
prompt payment is included in the new schedule, which means 
no increase to prompt payers. 
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CoLoRADo. 

October 10: Hearing on the investigation into the reason- 
ableness of the rates and adequacy of the service of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the state of Colo- 
rado. 

CoN NECTICUT. 

September 21: Officials of the Stanley Works, of New 
sritain, agreed to meet the objections of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. on the petition of the New Britain 
company and the Farmington River Power Co. for the ap- 
proval of plans for the construction of a high tension wire 
tower line between the Stanley Works and the plant of the 
Farmington River Co. Judge J. E. Cooper, of New Britain, 
appeared for the Stanley Works and Vice-President E. A. 
Moore and General Engineer E. W. Pelton were also present. 
Judge Cooper opened the argument for the Stanley Works, 
introducing blueprints and specifications for the wires to ex- 
tend to the West Hartford town line. In plans for the over- 
head crossings of wires over telephone and electric light wires, 
Judge Cooper said there would be a clearance of 25 feet, in- 
stead of 21 feet, as was first proposed. Poles would be placed 
on private rights of way throughout, he announced. D 1. 
Farwell, of New York, who appeared for the American Tele- 
pkone & Telegraph Co., said the only objection his company 
had to the specifications was in reference to the sag of the 
wires, especially during the winter season. This objection was 
met by the petitioners and an agreement reached. In the speci- 
fications it was agreed that the companies, in the construction 
of the high power line. should complv with the recommenda- 
tions of the National Electric Light Association and with the 
requirements of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

ILLINOIS. 

October 4: Hearing on amended application of the Morrison 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase its rates in the c‘ty 
of Morrison, Ill., and vicinity. Case 4,738. 

October 4: Hearing on the joint application of Geo. H. 
Vermillion, doing business as the London Mills Telephone Ex- 
change, and the Abingdon Home Telephone Co., for the ap- 
proval of the sale of the London Mills plant to the Abingdon 
company. Case 5,154. 

October 4: Hearing in the case of the Siloam Springs Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Clayton Farmers Union Telephone Co., rcla- 
tive to complaint regarding the discontinuance of telephone 
service and failure to carry out terms of agreement approved 
by the commission in the village of Clayton. Case 5,159. 

October 6: Hearing on the complaint of Orris T. Allen 
and J. R. Guthrie against the Ashmore Mutual Telephone 
Co., relative to rates and service at Ashmore, Ill. Case 5,273. 

October 10: Continued hearing on the petition of the city 
of Peoria, by Richard H. Radley, corporation counsel, to com- 
pel the Central Union Telephone Co. to reduce its telephone 
rates to subscribers in the city of Peoria. A cross petition 
has been filed by the receivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. Before this hearing is held the engineers and auditors 
of the commission will have made their report on the valuation 
of the company’s property, its income and other questions re- 
lating to the question of rates in Peoria. 

Towa. 

September 12: Objections filed by a rural telephone company 
at a hearing on the application of the Centerville Light & Trac- 
tion Co. for a franchise to construct 40 miles of transmission 
lines in Appanoose and Wayne counties. The commission took 
the case under advisement for further investigation. 


KANSAS. 

September: Petition filed by the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its rates at Parsons, Kan. 

September 26: The commission authorized Mrs. L. C. Barnes 
to purchase the telephone exchange and property at Westphalia 
from Justin Leech. 

September 26: The commission authorized the sale of the 
telephone exchange at Hoxie by A. S. McLeod to E. B. Daniel- 
son, of Selden, Kan. 

September 28: The sale of the Oakley Telephone Co., at 
Oakley, Kan., by J. W. Matouski to A. S. Steele was author- 
ized by the commission. 

September 28: The commission approved the sale of the 
telephone exchange at Webster, Kan., to Charles Doughty. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 29: The commission ordered that its ruling ren- 
dered on August 25 in the case of James Keenan, president of 
the Interstate Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Austin, Minn., 
vs. the Northwestern Telenhone Exchange Co., be affirmed. 
Upon complaint of James Keenan, this case was reopened for 
the purpose of taking testimony upon that portion of the order 
of the commission which required the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co. to collect a net residence rate of not less than 
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$1 per month and arguments were presented before the com- 
mission on September 28. 

October 4: Hearing at the Syndicate Hall, Preston, Minn., 
on the application of the Standard Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase certain of its rates at Preston which, it 
alleges, are too low to afford a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment. 

October 5: Hearing at the city hall at Caledonia, Minn., 
in the matter of the application of the Standard Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase certain of its rates at Caledonia. 

October 17: Hearing at Bluffton in the matter of the ap- 
plication of the New York Mills Telephone Co. for an inde- 
terminate permit to construct telephone lines for the purpose 
of giving local service in the village of Bluffton from its New 
York Mills exchange. 

MIssourI. 

September 27: Order handed down by the commission au- 
thorizing the purchase by the Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, 
Mo., of the property of the Nevada Telephone Co., of Nevada, 
and the exchange of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. in 
Nevada. The order of the commission reduces the schedule 
for business telephones in Nevada from $3 to $2.50 per month, 
this being the only change made by the commission in the 
schedule proposed by the Joplin company for Nevada service. 
The Joplin company will consolidate the two Nevada exchanges 
immediately after the consummation of the deal. The price 
to be paid for the plant of the Nevada company is $30,000, 
while the price of the Bell exchange is $110,000, which will be 
paid in first preferred stock of the Home Telephone Co. of 
Joplin. 

NEBRASKA. 

September 27: Hearing at Fairbury, Neb., on a complaint 
brought by J. A. Axtell and others against the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., protesting against the alleged poor 
service and also the increase in rates from $1.25 to $1.50 on 
most of the rural lines out of Fairbury. 

New HampsHIRE. 

September 20: Order authorizing the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to issue 6,917 shares of its capital stock 
of the par value of $619,700. The purpose of this issue is to re- 
imburse the company for money expended by it between July 
1, 1915, and June 30, 1916, inclusive, for construction work 
done in the state of New Hampshire. 

New York. 

October 4: Hearing on the complaint of Elmer Baker, of 
Roscoe, N. Y., against the Downsville (N. Y.) Telephone Co., 
as to failure to render proper service. 

OKLAHOMA. ; 

September: The commission dismissed the complaint of the 
Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Grove, against the United Tele- 
phone Co., of Afton, the difficulties having been obviated by 
purchase of the defendant company by the Pioneer Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Another result of the purchase has been 
removal of exchanges at Cleora and Bernice. Telephone con- 
nections at both places will be made through Afton. The 
Pioneer, by the purchase, acquired exchanges at Afton, Fair- 
land, Grove, Ketchen, Bernice and Cleora. 

OREGON. 

September 25: The commission fixed a valuation of $115,- 
000 upon the exchange of the Home Independent Telephone 
Co., at La Grange, Ore., preliminary to making some rate ad- 
justments. The reproduction value of the entire system was 
placed at $300,000. 


x 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


September 28: Petition filed for a rehearing of the Key- 
stone Telephone Co.’s application for permission to lease por- 
tions of its conduit space to the Philadelphia Electric Co. 


WISCONSIN. 


September: Service complaint filed by J. M. Hobbins, of 
Madison, protesting against the practice of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. at the local exchange of cutting off a line for 
local calls, pending the completion of a long distance call. 
Mr. Hobbins asks in his petition that when a long distance 
call is entered the line be held open for local calls until 
the toll call is ready. : 

October 17: Hearing at Madison in regard to the applica- 
tion of the Rock County Telephone Co., of Janesville, {9 
authority to increase its rates for business telephones, hoth 
private and two-party lines. The charge asked for is $3 per 
month for a one-party line business telephone, the present 
charge being $2.50, and of $2.50 a month for a two-party /ine 
business telephone. either wall or desk set, the present charge 
being $2 for a wall set: No increase in residence rates is con- 
templated at present, according to the application of the com- 


pany. 
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Telephone Progress and Development in Cuban Republic 


Remarkable Growth of the Telephone in Cuba Which Now Ranks Highest Among Latin-American Countries 


in Telephone Development—F actors Leading Up to Organization of Cuban Telephone 
Co.—Progress Made During Its Six Years’ Operation 


The growth of the Cuban telephone system in Havana 
from 6,000 to nearly 16,000 stations in six years is evidence 
of the increasing growth and progressiveness of that coun- 
try. In proportion to its area and population, this coun- 
try is said to rank highest among the Latin-American coun- 
tries in telephone development. — 


tion of the system then in operation. It was found to be so 
antiquated and the service so bad that a complete new in- 
stallation was considered absolutely essential. 

The compiete reconstruction, modernization and extension of 
the old system was therefore begun and the new organization 





The city of Havana has five tele- 
phones to every 100 persons. In 
proportion to its population, it 
has more telephones than Lon- 
don, Paris, Petrograd or Vienna, 
and half as many as New York. 

The telephone history of Cuba 
dates back to 1888, when the 
Spanish government promulgated 
a decree for the establishment 
and development of telephone 
system in Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands. In 1899, 
at the time of the first American 
occupation, The Compania de la 
Red Telefonica de la Habana— 
organized under the laws of 
Spain, with a capital of $270,000 

















gold, and operating under the 
Spanish grant—was serving in all 
but 1,200 subscribers at the 
time. The instruments were of the old Blake magneto type. 

The itadequacy of this telephone system was at once recog- 
nized by the Americans who saw the opportunity for invest- 
ment in its reorganization. The majority of the Spanish com- 
pany stock was theretore acquired and in 1900 an American 
company was organized and engineers and telephone experts 
were sent to Cuba to study and report on the physical condi- 


Vedado Branch Exchange of the Cuban Telephone Co. at Havana. 


was able to be of great service to the government during the 
military occupation. 

Then came the evacuation of the American military authori- 
ties and the constitution of the first republic, and although the 
second assembly of the congress of this administration ap- 
proved a new bill providing for the establishment of a national 
telephone system, it was vetoed by the president. 
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Main Automatic Distributing Rack at Havana, Cuba. 
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Nothing, then, of any im- 
portance occurred in the tele- 
phone field until the provisional 
government of the United States, 
during the second intervention 
(1906-1907) gave some attention 
to the necessities of the urban 
telephone service, but a project 
which was drawn up never be- 
came law. 

The first big step forward was 
taken on September 9, 1909, when 
President Gomez signed the de- 
cree giving to Captain W. M. 
Talbott, representing the Cuban 
Telephone Co., a perpetual con- 
cession to furnish local and long 
distance telephone service in the 
island with authority to pur- 
chase and operate the few ex- 
isting local concessions, most of 
which, under the old Spanish 
grants, had but a short time to 
run before they reverted to the 
government, and to build local 
exchanges in any otier city or 
town that might require them. 

Under the terms oi the con- 
cession the company was required 
to complete with a capacity of 
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long distance, and 64 sugar mills 
are connected to the _ system. 
There are now about 22,000 tele- 
phones in service. 

The company having more 
than complied with the terms of 
the concessions under which it 
operates, in March, 1914, applied 
for and obtained the cancellation 
of the bond of $50,000 which had 
been given to the goverment to 
guarantee the fulfillment of the 
conditions of the concession. 

Nothing but the higicst quality 
of material obtainable and the 
most modern equipment has been 
used in the construction of the 
plant. The principal cities have 
underground conduits ior carry- 
ing the cables. Every toll circuit 
built and used by the company is 
either No. 8 or No. 10 copper 
wire. Nearly all the poles are of 
native hardwood. 

Havana has at present three 
exchanges, the main exchange be- 
ing in the business part of the 
city, one in Vedado and the other 
in Jesus del Monte, while the 
continuous growth has made it 














Automatic Equipment at Main Exchange in Havana, Cuba. 


not less than 18,000 telephones, 
within a term of 18 months from 
the 21st of April, 1910, the new 
telephone plant in Havana; to 
establish a local and _ national 
service which, radiating from the 
capital would connect the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the six 
provinces, 93 cities and towns be- 
ing named in the concession; to 
complete the construction from 
Guane in the western end of the 
island to Santiago in the east, in 
the two first years, and from 
Santiago to Baracoa on the ex- 
treme eastern end of the island 
in the following year. 











This company began operations 
on September 10, 1910, taking 
over the old Havana Telephone 
Co.’s system which continued to 
give service until October 17, 
1910, when it was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by a cyclone. 





The work of construction and 
extension was taken up and con- 
tinued with the utmost energy 
and the growth from that time 
on has been steady, with the re- 
sult that at the present time the 
company’s system connects 220 
cities and towns and contains 1,600 
miles of long distance pole lines, 
or 126 cities and towns, and 442 
miles of pole lines more than 
specified under the requirements 
of the concession. It has in op- 
eration 34 exchanges, eight of 
which are automatic local, 19 
manual local and seven manual Automatic Exchange Building of the Cuban Telephone Co. at Santiago de Cuba. 
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necessary to make provisions for a fourth exchange, at Mari- 
anao. An order for 500 lines of central office autornatic equip- 
ment and 500 telephones has already been placed for the new 
Marianao office. The 
opening of the fourth of- 
fice will not only add sub- 
stantially to the central of- 
fice facilities, but will 
make possible a rearrange- 
ment of the cable plant 
which will result in a con- 
siderable saving in out- 
side construction. 

The most’ modern type 
of automatic 
boards and = instruments 
are installed im Havana, 
Santiago, Matanzas, Cien- 
fuegos, Cardenas’ and 
Sagua la Grande. 

As an instance of the 
growth which the Cuba 
Telephone Co. is experi- 
encing, the latest state- 
ment received shows that 
during the month of July 
574 stations were added. 
Of this number 375 stations were for service in Havana. 

It has been the company’s policy, during the past few years, 
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Captain W. M. Talbott. 
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to send several of its representatives to the United States to 
study the methods in vogue here and to observe them in op- 
eration. Special attention has been paid to the developments 
being made in automatic telephony and considerable time has 
also been devoted to the investigation of commercial, con- 
struction and administration problems and their solutions here. 
The company’s representatives are thus enabled to take the best 
ideas and methods from the various systems they have ob- 
served and, adapting them to the neds of its own organiza- 
tion, work out new methods to suit their own particular needs. 

During the past two months Aurelio Espinosa, superintend- 
ent of outside construction, and Carlos Soler, in charge of the 
automatic equipment, have been visiting in the United States 
on such a mission. They have returned to Havana with a 
number of ideas they proposed putting into effect, among which 
may be mentioned the use of the dial for handling long dis- 
tance calls, and the equipping of large telephone users with 
private automatic exchanges. 

Mr. Espinosa also closely studied construction methods in 
America and purposes to apply much that he has observed 
here to the program of extension outlined for Havana and 
which will involve the expenditure of $1,000,000 within the 
next few months. The work will be chiefly in the nature of 
readjusting the present lines and trunking facilities and will 
greatly increase the capacity of the outside plant. With this 
work completed, the Cuban Telephone Co. looks forward to a 
large growth in business in Havana and expects to be serving 
25,000 stations there within a few years. 

The chief problem Mr. Sole: has to solve is the extremely 


























General Offices and Automatic Exchange Building of the Cuban Telephone Co., Havana, Cuba. 
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heavy traffic. Not only is the number of calls per line per day 
far above the normal in this country, but the average holding 
time is very long. This throws an extraordinary burden on 
the central office equipment, and also on the trunking facili- 
ties. As an example of this, Mr. Soler cites the case of the 
trunks between the Havana Main and the Monte office, which 
serves 1,700 stations. There are 125 trunks from Main to 
Monte and 100 from Monte to Main, but during a normal day 
an average of 1,800 calls between the two offices are lost be- 
cause all trunks are busy. 

The usefulness of this telephone system will be greatly in- 
creased when, upon the completion of the submarine cable be- 
tween Havana and Key West, it is connected with the main- 
land. 

The success of this telephone company is due, in a great 
measure, to the faithfulness and effective teamwork of its 
employes. 

The president and active head of the organization is Captain 
W. M. Talbott, who after 12 years of service in the Signal 
Corps of the United States Army, resigned to enter the tele- 
phone field. Captain Talbott is also a director of the National 
Bank of Cuba and treasurer of the Ciego de Avila Sugar Co. 

The first vice-president, Herman Upmann, is the head of H. 
Upmann & Co., bankers, of Havana. Wm. J. Patterson, sec- 
ond vice-president, is the New York attorney for the company. 
The treasurer, Armando Godoy, is manager of the Spanish 
Bank of the Island of Cuba, “Havana. The secretary, Carlos 
I. Parraga, is the resident attorney of the City National Bank, 
and director and secretary of the Bank of Havana. 

Jose Marimon, chairman of the board of directors, is presi- 
dent of the Spanish Bank of the Island of Cuba. Norman H. 
Davis, a member of the directorate, is president of the Trust 
Co. of Cuba. Pelayo Garcia, president of the Ciego de Avila 
Sugar Co., and Miguel Diaz, capitalist of Havana, together 
with the officers, complete the board of directors. 

Due credit for the success of the company must also be 
given to its general manager, F. M. Rivero. 

It is not surprising, therefore, in view of the strong financial 
position of the company, that at a recent meeting of the board, 
when an additional bond issue of $2,500,000 was decided upon, 
the entire lot was subscribed immediately by the members them- 
selves. This strong position has also been reflected in the 
value of the preferred and common stock of the company, the 
former being quoted at present at $102 and the latter at $95 
on the local exchange. 





Telephone Manners of the “Higher-Ups.” 

Oh, you people who answer the telephone! We have a 
bone to pick with you, says the Ford Times. We do not 
mean “telephone girls,” “centrals,” or “switchboard op- 
erators.” They are not the ones whom we call up and, 
although it is very pleasant to have them connect us in a 
courteous, often delightful, tone of voice, we are not dis- 
gruntled if they fail to speak sweetly. 

But you men who sit in the inner offices, you managers, 
you buyers, you sellers, you secretaries to the higher-ups, 
it is you whom we want to hear answer over the telephone 
as if you were talking to a human being—not an intruder 
or a yellow dog. 

There is just a possibility, you know, that some of the 
people calling you up over the telephone are not doing 
it just to waste your time or make you mad. They may 
wish to do something for you. And they are much more 
likely to do it if you greet them at least with noncommittal 
pleasantness than if you bark at them. Even if they are 
only interrupters or beggars, it is just as easy and much 
wiser to turn them away graciously. ’ 

It is foolish for the men half-way up the ladder to feel 
that courtesy, affability and efficiency are only for office 
boys and stenographers and switchboard girls. 
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I used to wonder how a certain young lawyer of my 
acquaintance had made such a rapid rise in the world. 
But one day in talking to him over the telephone a prob- 
able reason occurred to me. He does a great deal of busi- 
ness over the telephone and he has a perfect telephone 
voice and manner. When he takes down the receiver and 
says, “Hello,” you feel as if the sun had just come out. 
There is no obsequiousness, no boot-licking about it, just 
a good, hearty voice as of a strong, energetic man who is 
capable of doing anything and will probably be glad to 
do it. 

I have had telephone conversation with men who sound- 
ed as stern and terrible as if I had just dragged them out 
of bed on a January night, and with others who sounded 
like brothers mighty glad to hear from me, however busy 
they might be, and who were sure I was bent on doing 
them a favor instead of an injury by calling. Some men 
must be very timid souls inside—they put on such big, 
bulldozing voices outside. It is not the girls who need 
to learn how to behave over the telephone, it’s the higher- 
ups. 





Wireless Set Used to Locate Underground Cable Troubles. 

Recently J. P. Aiken, cableman for the Atlanta (Ga.) subur- 
ban district of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
definitely located and cleared two underground cable troubles 
at the Rome, Ga., exchange by means of a wireless cable tester, 
says the Southern Telephone News. 

The heavy rains during the first week of July had raised 
the rivers at Rome to such a height as to flood with back water 
the underground duct system on lower Broad street and Second 
avenue. Cracks in the cable sheath were responsible for the 
troubles. 

It was an easy matter to determine between which two man- 
holes the troubles were, but the difficulty arose in definitely 
determining the exact spot at which the street must be dug up 
in order to clear the trouble. While the method used by Mr. 
Aiken is nothing more than carrying out the principle of the 
wireless set as applied to aerial cables, it is believed to be the 
first time that such method has been used. } 

One end of a coil of twisted pair waterproof wire was con- 
nected to the terminal of the exploring coil of the wireless 
tester, the other end of the coil of wire being connected to the 
terminals of the head receiver. 

After thoroughly wrapping the exploring coil with tape to 
guard against water or mud that might-be in the duct, it was 
securely fastened to the end of a duct rod. 

By means of other duct rods the exploring coil was pushed 
ahead in the duct over the cable until the point of the trouble 
was reached. It only remained to measure this distance along 
the duct system, dig up the pavement and street to clear th« 
trouble. Of the two troubles found in this manner, one was at 
a distance of 40 feet and the other a distance of 117 feet and 6 
inches from the manhole. 

It might be interesting to note that while locating these 
troubles Mr. Aiken stood in water about three feet deep, som 
ducts in the manhole being beneath the water level in the river. 





New England Company to Extend Springfield Exchange. 

The New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. wii! 
shortly build an addition to the Springfield, Mass., tel«- 
phone exchange at the intersection of Worthington and 
Dwight streets. 





Additional Improvements Planned for Marshfield, Wis. 

The Marshfield Telephone Exchange, of Marshfie!: 
Wis., is about to expend an additicnal $12,000 in impro 
ing its telephone plant. Eight thousand dollars will 
spent for new cable and $4,000 for installing it. A larze 
amount of the cable will be laid underground. 








Determining Proper Rates Charged by Public Utilities 


Article by Secretary of Wisconsin Railroad Commission Written with a View of Clearing up Misunderstand- 


ings Relative to the Work of the Commission—Explanations are Based Upon Principles 
Laid Down by Commission During Past Nine Years 


By H. L. Geisse 


From the comments that are often heard respecting the 
methods which are followed in fixing and determining a 
proper rate to be charged by an electric company or other 
public service company, it is evident that to the public 
mind the process is enshrouded in mystery. The most com- 
mon misapprehension appears to be that the amount of out- 
standing stock and bonds of a company—or in other words, 
its capitalization—affects the rate schedule that is estab- 
lished. While it is desirable to hold the capitalization of 
a company, if possible, to approximately the fair value of 
the property, it is only remotely that the authorized capital 
affects a rate determination. The relation between them is 
so slight as to be unimportant if a question of rates is the 
only one to be considered. 

Because of the interest that has been awakened in the 
question of rate-making, due to the increased importance 
of the relation between public service corporations and the 
public, and the consequent increased importance of public 
utility, commissions, it seems well to present a brief general 
explanation of the process that is followed by all rate- 
making bodies in reaching their conclusions. 


FAR VALUE THE BAsIS FOR RATE-MAKING. 


The statutes of most states provide that the basis for 
rate-making shall be the fair value of the property. The 
courts have held that in determining a fair value there must 
be considered several elements, among them the original 
cost of construction, the physical value of the property at 
the present time, and the reserve accumulated to care for 
depreciation. The value to be found is the value at the 
time of the inquiry of the property used and useful in the 
service of the public. 

In fixing the fair value, consideration should be given 
also to a reasonable allowance for going value. Going value 
is something different than good will, the latter being 
defined as the predisposition of customers to return to do 
business with a house they have formerly patronized. It 
is a term employed in referring to competitive businesses. 
The term “going value” is defined as the value of an estab- 
lished business or a going concern, and is used in speaking 
of monopolistic enterprises, such as a public utility must 
necessarily be. Manifestly, there can be no good will 
where a customer has no choice but to deal with the estab- 
lishment at hand. Going value represents the cost of 
building up the business, or the difference in value between a 
newly-constructed plant and a plant in the same community 
with an established business. 

It is necessary also to consider in determining the fair 
value of a property, a reasonable allowance for working 
capital, since money for the daily conduct of the business 
must necessarily be tied up in the property, and should be 
drawing interest. 

A determination of the physical value of the plant is ar- 
rived at by means of an engineering inspection, which, in a 
comprehensive valuation, includes an inventory of all the 
parts in use in the plant and system and an assignment of 
values to them with proper deductions for the depreciation 
that has taken place. The values assigned are taken from 
the price lists of manufacturers producing the parts valued. 
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To guard against unfairness an average price is used, made 
up of the costs during a series of years. 
PURPOSE OF ANALYSIS OF INCOME ACCOUNTS OF SEVERAL YEARS, 

When the fair value is finally determined, it is necessary 
to make an anlysis of the income account of the company 
for a number of years past, so as to determine what has 
been the average performance of the plant. It would not 
be fair to base a rate upon the earnings and. operating 
expenses of any one year, since abnormalities manifest 
themselves in the business of public utilities, as well as 
private enterprises. For instance, a period of hard times 
is reflected in the éarnings of a public utility. 

In the analysis of the income account it is important to 
know whether or not the items included in the operating 
expenses are normal, because it would be possible for a 
company to defeat any reduction of rates by concealing 
excess earnings through padding the operating expenses. 
Frequently an audit of the books of the company becomes 
necessary, and instances have been known in which er- 
roneous entries have been made to indicate a higher oper- 
ating expense than was really earned. 

It is thus important that the statisticians who analyze 
the income accounts of companies have a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the normal costs which are incurred for 
each of the main ledger items of operating expenses. They 
should know what percentage of the total operating expenses 
should be included in steam power generation under normal 
conditions of an electric business, or in general expenses, 
which includes the office salaries and office supplies. They 
must also be able to tell at a glance whether or not the 
operating ratio—that is, the ratio between the gross earn- 
ings and the operating expenses—is normal. 

Having applied these tests and found that a greater pro- 
portion of the expense is devoted to any one of the main 
items than is customarily found and known to be proper, a 
closer analysis must be made to eliminate the abnormal 
charges. It is sometimes found that the officers’ salaries are 
in excess of what the same work is obtained for in other 
well operated properties of similar size and character, and 
the regulating commission must then revise and readjust 
the income account so that the abnormal charge is elim- 
inated. 

For these reasons, before reaching a decision as to the 
amount by which the earnings may be reduced, the com- 
mission reconstructs the income accounts as submitted by 
the company so as to include only fair and normal items. 
The actual net earnings having been thus determined, prop- 
er allowance is made for depreciation, contingencies and 
taxes, and the amount remaining will be found to consist 
of the proper amount to be allowed for fair return plus the 
amount by which the earnings may be reduced. 


BASIS FOR DETERMINING A Farr RETURN. 


In the early history of rate investigations considerable 
thought and study were given to reaching a conclusion as 
to what constituted a fair return. It was agreed that the 
amount should include interest on the money invested, and 
such an additional amount as would serve to invite capital 
into the business. This latter consideration was essential 
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f Out of a small factory in Highland Park, in 1897, came a 

-4 switchboard and some telephones. Upon these was the nameplate 

“Kellogg,” and this name and these telephones and this switch- 

board and all telephones and switchboards that came after them 

have, it is a matter of history, revolutionized the telephone indus- 

try. They have led the way to better things in telephony, to the 

best things in fact. They were the first Independent telephones 

and switchboards and not only helped all telephone men to a 

’ knowledge of better apparatus, but chiefly the Independent tele- 

‘ phone man; the man who was struggling to give a better service 

» and to give it not only in larger cities, but in small towns and 
the country. 








This telephone equipment with the nameplate “Kellogg” stirred the big, 

‘“ lazy monopoly, in spite of itself, because but for Independent telephony and that 

means very largely the continuous and sturdy efforts of the Kellogg Company, 

-* all Bell telephone users would today be using antique equipment. It was the 

4); Kellogg Company who originated and made available economical party line 

systems for the small town telephone users as well as the metropolitan. It was 

the Kellogg Company who, eighteen years ago, produced the Kellogg transmitter 

,/ through which today, practically without change, millions of people are talking 
over. Records show actually a million and three-quarters in service. 








It was the Kellogg Company that helped the Independent operator by 

giving him good apparatus, that did not change with every passing season. It 

' was the Kellogg Company that led very largely the way with reliable and 

durable apparatus—telephones and switchboards that would hold up under the 

hardest service. They accomplished this by producing a line of apparatus built 
of the things that would last, that had weight, that were not of “tin.” 


It was the Kellogg Company that took the binding posts off our telephone 
receivers and produced the first practically unbreakable receiver shells and desk 
stands. 


The reliability and worth of the Kellogg magneto wall sets have meant 
the success of thousands of farm line exchanges. And not only in the small towns 
and country villages, but in the largest cities, we find the Kellogg switchboard and 
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Kellogg telephone giving the very best service it is sii to get anywhere. | 


Giving a service which in point of economy, maintenance saving, reliability and 
money saving assurance for its owner and the operator, that is surpassed by none. 


Cleveland, Philadelphia and St. Louis; Columbus, Ohio; La Crosse, Wis- 
consin and Johnstown, Pennsylvania, together with hundreds of other metropoli- 
tan cities boast of Independent exchanges, which in their successful operation 
and their splendid service, acknowledge the value of the Kellogg nameplate. 

8%, These exchanges, it is a matter of record and engineering knowledge, actually 
give far better service than is given by many of their competitors. 





Features of secret service, prompt ringing and reliable answering, which 
contribute so much towards successful operating, are not possible with other 
makes of apparatus on the market today. 


The first Kellogg magneto board with its now famous parts; its combined *,, i 
drops and jacks and its keys, is still in operation. And so today, are thousands 
‘: &! and thousands of magneto switchboards of all sizes and capacities, giving super- | 
«% lative service in towns from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Not only in towns, but in ?,, j 
villages, and in the smallest hamlets, you will find small Kellogg switchboards 
giving an excellent account of themselves. And not only in this country, but 
abroad, has the record of Kellogg apparatus blazed its way. Everywhere that it 
is used, it is known as standard. 





‘<a For eighteen years now, it has been made regularly by the same people, in & 
~i* the same factory. Its production has been uninterrupted and reliable for the “ 
| Operating man. It has meant that the small telephone managers could be sure 
of obtaining renewal parts at any and all times, promptly, and it has always 
meant that what he bought with the nameplate “Kellogg” was built primarily 

to give him service. 


The Kellogg Independent telephone manufacturing plant, in Chicago, is 
the Rock of Gibraltar in the Independent telephone field—it is in itself an evi- 
dence of the worth of apparatus with the nameplate “Kellogg.” 


If you are an Independent telephone man and are interested in new ao 
equipment for any size exchange, write us today. 


On every Kellogg advertisement appears the words “Use is the Test.” ° 
Kellogg users believe in it. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCH OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
DISTRIBUTING HOUSES: Canada West Electric, Ltd., Regina, Sask., Can.; The McGraw Co., Sioux City, Ia.., 


The McGraw Co., Omaha, Neb.; Pacific States Electric Co., Los Angeles, Cal., Oakland, Cal., 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash.; Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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in order to procure development, since it was generally 
recognized that it was desirable to have the service of 
public service corporations. The standard rate of interest 
was easily arrived at, but the difficulty lay in determining 
what additional allowance was necessary to make the busi- 
ness attractive to investors. 

Econamists and financiers have now practically agreed 
that approximately 71% per cent. or 8 per cent. should be 
allowed as a fair return upon the fair value of a public 
service corporation property, in order to yield interest on 
the money, and to make the business sufficiently attractive 
to secure development of new properties. 

After the net income available for a rate reduction is 
ascertained, the problem resolves itself into concluding at 
what points in the rate schedule the reductions should be 
made. This difficulty arises through the fact that each 
utility serves various classes of consumers—that is, the 
consumers will naturally fall into groups, in each of which 
service is obtained under similar conditions. As nearly as 
it is possible to do without disrupting the business, and 
thus disorganizing the service, each class of consumers 
should be made to bear a just proportion of the operating 
expenses. Therefore, if it is found that the excess earnings 
are being derived from certain of the classes of consumers 
or from one of the classes, itis only fair that a reduction in 
rates be made to those classes, or to that class. It is for 
this reason that sometimes a rate adjustment does not re- 
lieve some classes of consumers, though other classes are 
markedly benefited. 


StocK AND Bonps Not Factors In Fair RETURN. 


Since the fair return on the property is estimated on a 
fair value, it is apparent that the amount of stock and bonds 
of the company outstanding does not affect the result. In- 
deed, it would be unlawful for a public service corporation 
to charge rates sufficient to earn high dividends on an ex- 
cessive issue of securities. In the case of Smyth vs. Ames, 
169 U. S., 466, the United States Supreme Court said: 

“If a railroad corporation has bonded its property for an 
amount that exceeds its fair value, or if its capitalization is 
largely fictitious, it may not impose upon the public the 
burden of such increased rates as may be required for the 
purpose of realizing profits upon such excessive valuation 
or fictitious capitalization.” 

This decision of the court, made in 1898, disposed of the 
theory that the extent of the security issue could be taken 
as a basis for rates. To illustrate the lack of relation be- 
tween rates and capitalization, a simple example may be 
used. A company having a property valued at $50,000 
would be allowed as a fair return 8 per cent. thereon, or 
$4,000, though the company might have outstanding $100,000 
of stock. If dividends are paid on the stock, they will be 
paid out of the $4,000 earned, as fair return. Thus if the 
amount of stock be considerably less than the fair value of 
the property, the rate of dividend will appear to be high, or 
if it be greater than the fair value, the dividend rate will 
appear low. 





Report on New Zealand Telephones and Telegraphs. 


The New Zealand Government Post and Telegraph De- 
partment reports a telephone and telegraph revenue of 
£837,174 ($4,185,870) for the year ended March 31, 1916. 
This represents an increase of 27 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year. Together with government telegrams, the 
revenue amounted to £846,259 ($4,231,295), while the ex- 
penditures totaled £658,572 ($3,292,860), an increase of 7%4 
per cent. 

Twenty-seven new offices were opened, making a total of 
2,413 (334 Morse telegraph offices and 2,079 telephone of- 


fices). Telephone subscribers increased by 3,542 and con- 
nections by 4,715. The total number of exchanges is 259 
and of connections 58,976. There are 3,437 miles of tele- 
phone line and 128,525 miles of wire. Toll circuits are avail- 
able between Wellington and Napier and Napier and Gis- 
borne. 

The opening of automatic exchanges has been seriously 
delayed on account of materials not being received, owing 
to the war. The buildings for automatic exchanges have 
been completed at Blenheim, Hamilton, Ponsonby, Mount 
Eden and Remuera, and in all these places some of the ap- 
paratus has been delivered, as well as for the exchange at 
Oamaru. Plans have been approved for .a building in 
Wellesley street, Auckland, which will provide accommoda- 
tion for automatic equipment. At Dunedin, where the 
switchboard accommodation is practically exhausted, auto- 
matic equipment is to be installed throughout the area. 
The Strowger automatic apparatus at Wellington and Auck- 
land is said to be operating satisfactorily. The whole 1,000 
lines at Wellington are in operation, and at Auckland there 
are 747 lines in use. 





Bright Outlook for Successful Convention Season. 

Present indications point to a most successful conven- 
tion season this year. Among the state associations whose 
convention dates have been announced thus far are the 
following: } 

Illinois Independent Telephone Association, Springfield, 
November 15, 16 and 17. 

Missouri Telephone Association, November 21 and 22 
The place will be announced later. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Association, Columbus, 
November 23 and 24, at the Hartman Hotel. 

Kansas Independent Telephone Association, Topeka, De- 
cember 19, 20 and 21. 

South Dakota Independent Telephone Association, Janu- 
ary 16,17 and 18. The place has not as yet been announced. 

Minneapolis Independent Telephone Association, Minne- 
apolis, January 23 and 24. 

Wisconsin State Telephone Association, Madison, Febru- 
ary 6, 7 and 8. ; 

Oklahoma Independent Telephone Association, Okla- 
homa City, February 19 and 20. 

Texas Independent Telephone Association, February 22 
and 23. The place will be announced later. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, 
March 13, 14 and 15. 

The annual convention of the Canadian Independent 
Telephone Association will be held in Toronto, Ont., Can., 
November 22 and 23. 

Of course, the big event of the year is the convention of 
the United States Independent Telephone Association, 
which will be held at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on December 
5, 6, 7 and 8. 





Report of New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Boston, 
Mass., reports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, gross 
earnings of $19,592,816, as compared with $17,973,606 in the 
preceding year. The balance available for dividends was 
$3,840,352, as compared with $3,321,410 in 1915. The surplus 
after deducting dividends was $594,277, as compared with 
$295,678 for the previous year. The total surplus at the 
close of the year was $4,145,203, an increase of $499,956. 

The capital stock was increased by $4,235,300 during the 
year, standing at $47,496,500 at the close of the year. In- 
vestments increased from $4,105,844 to $8,575,911, of which 
$3,226,033 represented increased holdings of Providence 
Telephone stock. 




















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 
488. What is the effect of variations in temperature upon 
the specific gravity of the storage battery electrolyte? 
489. 
addition to specific gravity of electrolyte. 
490. 
the terminals of the cell? 


Give another indication for the condition of charge in 


What are the components of the total voltage between 


491. How is the voltage of the cell used as an indication 
of the degree of exhaustion of charge in view of its variation 
for temperature, age, etc.? 

492. Explain why each cell has a normal rate of charge and 


discharge. 


CHAPTER XII. Power Plant Principles (Continued). 


493. 
sions —It is due to a very simple reason that ordinary dry 


Relation between strength of current and cell dimen- 


batteries are made in several sizes. It is evident that the 
size of the finished cell is determined by the surface of zinc 
that is intended by the designer to be exposed to the chemical 
action of the electrolyte—in dry cells some form of ammonium 
chloride or sal-ammoniac. The increase in the surface of the 
zine obtained by the use of larger dimensions in the design 
of the cell results in increased capacity. In other words, the 
dry cell having twice as much zinc surface as another will de- 
liver a much stronger current than the smaller one. 

This is introduced here to illustrate by a common-place 
parallel the arrangement used in storage cells to increase the 
current capacity for charge and discharge by increasing the 
area of active material exposed to electrolyte. Since the nor- 
mal rate of discharge for a storage battery whose positive 
plate contains about 200 square inches superficial area of active 
material, is 10 amperes, a cell containing three such positive 
plates and other plates having the proper area of negative 
active material will have a normal discharge rate based upon 
three times the area of positive active material contained in 
me plate, or 30 amperes. A similar cell having six positive 
plates will have a normal discharge rate of six times 10 am- 
peres or 60 amperes—based upon a superficial area of 1,200 


juare inches of positive active material. 


The method used to attain the desired current output from 
any given size of plate is to provide, as may be seen, a suff- 
cent number of plates to give the necessary superficial area 
of active material. A cell having six positive plates will, 
therefore, have twice the normal discharge rate of a similar 
cell having three positive plates. There are certain practical 
rules of operation bearing upon this feature which may call 
for the use of larger size plates rather than a great number 


of small ones to attain the necessary plate surface for the 


This 
touched upon later in its proper connection. 
494, 


remembered that the normal charging rate is the rate which 


desired discharge capacity. matter will,. however, be 


Method of*estimating normal charge rate—I\t must be 


experience has shown to be the best suited to the economical 








Square Inches 
Length Width Rate Per of Positive | 
Manu- of of Positive Plate Surface 
facturer Plates Plates Plate Per Ampere 
A 6 6 2.5 28.8 
A 7.75 7.75 5.0 24.0 
A 11.0 10.5 10.0 23.1 
A 15.3 15.3 20.0 23.4 
B 5 5 1.9 26.3 
B 6 6 2.5 28.8 
B 7.75 7.75 5.0 24.0 
B 11.0 10.5 10.0 23.1 
c 3 3 0.63 28.5 
& 4 4 1.25 25.6 
c 6 6 2.5 28.8 
Cc (Be 6 7.15 5.0 24.0 
c. 10.5 10.5 10.0 22.0 
Average square inches positive plate per ampere, 25.4 
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Square Inches Positive Plate per Ampere of Charge Normal Rate. 


chemical conversion of the active material of the plates. As 
the charge progresses, it is helpful to carry the process in mind 
as one affecting, first, the active material on the surface of the 
plate and then that immediately below the surface as the elec- 
trolyte held by it in the pores of the plate becomes stronger 
with the progress of the chemical changes due to charge. 

It would seem, according to this working theory, that the 
plates of storage cells must be rather porous in order to per- 
mit of the passage of the acid from the active material into 
the main body of the electrolyte during charge. This is true 
and the storage battery plate which does not present to the 
electrolyte a greater amount of active material than is com- 
One 


of the standard battery plates is claimed to actually present 


prised in the superficial area, is of very limited capacity. 


18.0 square inches of active material for each square inch 


of superficial area. Commercial stationary batteries have been 
standardized in this particular as well as in linear dimensions 
and plate capacity. 

The accompanying table shows the sizes and rates for the 
plates produced by three of the best known battery manu- 
facturers. In this table it is seen that the normal rate of 
charge per square inch of positive plate surface for three 
makes of battery ranges from one ampere for each 28.8 square 
It is to 


be noted also that, practically speaking, these two extremes 


inches to one ampere for each 22.0 square inches. 


are found in the product of each one of the three manufac- 
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turers. In other words, the variation in charge rate per 
square inch of positive plate is not due to any differences in 
the composition of the active material produced in the three 
different factories, but is due to an effort to conform stand- 
ardized charging rates to standardized plate dimensions. 

Any battery should be charged at the rate specified for it 


by the manufacturer, but when information as to the rate 
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. 169. Curve of Electromotive Force Only, for Charge and 
Discharge of 140-Ampere-Hour Cell at Normal Rate. 


F 


specified is not at hand, the safe normal charging rate may 
be determined by allowing one ampere for each 25 inches of 
Both sides of 


all positive plates should be included in figuring the plate area 


superficial area of positive plate in the cell. 


for this purpose. 

Charging at the rate determined in this way should com- 
plete the operation in about ten hours. The current strength 
so obtained is known as the eight-hour rate of the cell, be- 
cause the fully-charged battery will be exhausted and require 
recharging after its discharge has been continued at this rate 
for about eight hours. It must be borne in mind that this 
rule is applicable only to storage batteries in which the plates 
are composed of lead and lead compounds and that it does 
not apply to other forms of battery known variously as the 
alkaline, zinc, nickel, oxide, etc. It is proper to base the rate 
upon the area of the positive plates only, because there is 
always an excess of negative plate surface except in very 
small batteries. Even in the small batteries the negative plate 
surface is at least equal in extent to the surface of the positive 
plates. 

495. Operating limits of battery—The ordinary stationary 
storage battery should be charged at its normal rate until the 
voltage across the terminals of each cell and the specific grav- 
ity of the electrolyte show no further rise with the normal 
current flowing, observation being taken for a period of one- 
half hour. 


important that the limits of discharge be known in order to 


While this is extremely important, it is equally 


avoid the danger of continuing after the limit of safety has 
been reached. 

The service required of the storage battery in the common 
battery telephone office is apt to be very severe for the reason 
that the normal discharge rate is not possible in many cases. 
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In other words, it is often necessary to install a battery much 
larger than the sole consideration of the average discharge 
rate caled for by the apparatus might indicate as being neces- 
sary. This may be due to the necessity of securing an extreme- 
ly low internal resistance in the battery; to the character of the 
cord circuit; to the highly fluctuating character of the tele- 
phone traffic load; or to the necessity of providing for an 
early anticipated increase in the amount of business to be 
handled. Whatever the reason, the practical effect is to cause 
the use of the battery at a discharge rate ranging from nor- 
mal down to a very small proportion of the normal rate. 

496. Effect of a low discharge rate—lIt is obvious that the 
voltage across the terminals of the cell working at such a low 
rate will be less affected by the drop through the cell consid- 
ered as a part of the conductor carrying the discharge cur- 
rent, than it would be were the discharge rate normal. In 
other words, the drop in potential through the cell as part of 
the conductor, which in discharging is opposed to the electro- 
motive force of the cell, would not be as great as it would 
be in case of the normal discharge rate. The voltage between 
the terminals of the cell, therefore, at the light discharge rate 
would be higher for the same degree of exhaustion than it 
would be in case the current being drawn from the cell were 
stronger. 

While this condition causes the voltage across the cell ter- 
minals to be higher than it would be for the same degree of 
exhaustion at the normal rate of discharge, it also affords 
an opportunity for the electromotive force, itself, as distin- 
guished from drop in potential, to be maintained at a higher 
value than would be possible otherwise. Since the discharge 
rate is low, the active material is converted slowly and the 
strong electrolyte is enabled to penetrate the active material 
with greater relative rapidity as the discharge progresses. 

The acid held in the pores of the active material may, there- 
fore, be considered as being more nearly at its normal strength 
Should the rate 


be increased, the acid in the pores of the active material would 


continuously when the discharge rate is low. 


be reduced in strength more rapidly by the chemical change 
which withdraws acid from the electrolyte but fresh acid from 
the main body could not be supplied. “Therefore, when the 
discharge rate is low, the acid in contact with all parts of the 
active material is more likely to be of more nearly normal 
strength. This condition is bound to affect the voltage between 
the cell terminals. 

It has been said that the electromotive force of the storage 
cell is highest when the electrolyte is of the proper density 
and is lower when the density of the electrolyte is higher or 
lower than normal. Since the effect of a low discharge rate is 
an increased uniformity of the distribution of acid of normal 
specific gravity throughout the active material, the resulting 
electromotive force due to the contact of the electrolyte wit! 
the active material, is bound to remain high longer than would 
be the case if the rate were higher. For two reasons, then, a 
low discharge rate is certain to allow a deceptively high voltage 
to be shown between the terminals of the cell. 

497. Only safe indication of completed discharge—Since 2 
definite amount of active material is converted by the passage 
of a definite current in definite time, we find that again, as 


in charging, the specific gravity of the electrolyte is the on/y 
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safe indication of completed discharge. Under no circumstances 
should the discharge be continued at any rate whatsoever after 
the specific gravity of the electrolyte has reached a value of 
1.170, or 1170 as it is more commonly marked on the hydrom- 
eter. 

In connection with the general subject of voltage between 
the battery terminals, there are given in Fig. 169 curves that 
show the electromotive force due only to the chemical activity 
of the cell as it passes through the cycle of charge and dis- 
charge. These values are not obtained by a voltmeter connected 
across the cell terminals but represent, instead, the voltage of 
the cell aside from the loss of potential in it as a part of the 
conductor in the circuit. 

(To be Continued.) 





Ohio State Telephone Earnings. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co., of Columbus, Ohio, re- 
ports an increase in revenue for the month of August, as 
compared with August, 1915, from $284,232 to $308,950, 
and an increase in the net income from $112,675 to $128,487. 
There was an increase of $3,878 in fixed charges, leaving 
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the net earnings $78,148, against $66,216 in 1915. The divi- 
dends on the preferred stock increased from $26,088 to 
$29,005, and the balance available for depreciation, financial 
requirements and dividends on the common stock was 
$49,143, against $40,128 in August, 1915. 

A comparative statement of earnings and expenditures 
for the six months’ period ended August 31, 1916, follows: 














1916. 1915. 
Gross earnings $1,798,310 $1,633,951 
Expenses, income taxes and insurance.. 1,068,344 980,035 
Bond interest ; 286,638 278,111 
Preferred dividend 160,027 156,527 
Balance unassigned —...:.<cccc..--n---- $283,301 $219,278 





Officers of Reorganized San Diego Home Telephone Co. 

Officers of the reorganized San Diego Home Telephone 
Co., of San Diego, Cal., have been elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Chas. E. Sumner; vice-president, T. A. Thompson; sec- 
retary, Frank C. Avery; treasurer, Dr. F. R. Burnham. The 
bondholders’ protective committee, representing a majority of 
the first bondholders, had met previously and chosen a board 
of directors consisting of Chas. E. Sumner, Dr. F. R. Burn- 
ham, Frank C. Avery, T. A. Thompson and M. P. Snyder. 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Proper Methods of Trimming Trees. 
By B. F. Van Tress. 

To the casual reader the subject of trimming trees may 
seem to be one of minor importance. To a company en- 
gaged in the telephone business, however, it is a matter 
which should require considerable thought and attention. 
It is a subject regarding which a telephone company should 
give careful and thorough instruction to its linemen. It 
is this phase of the matter which will be discussed here. 

In order to keep the open wires of a telephone circuit 
in good condition, all wires should be kept absolutely 
clear of trees and brush. Many telephone men do not 
appreciate this fact and an inspection of many rural tele- 
phone lines will attest to this fact. Independent tele- 
phone men could get a lesson from the A. T. & T. Co. on 
this question of keeping their circuits clear of trees. On 
the main toll leads of the A. T. & T., like its lead be- 
tween New York and Denver, no limbs of trees are al- 
lowed to get within eight or ten feet of the wires. 

The practice of planting shade trees outside the prop- 
erty line is a common practice in this country, both in 
city and country. This custom causes all wire companies 
much trouble and expense, but it seems to be a necessary 
When we cannot keep away from trees, we must 
use intelligence in trimming them. Much valuable in- 
formation on this subject has been published by the 
forestry service of the government and of some of the 
large cities. The duty of the telephone company is to 
give information of this kind to its linemen. 

My observation has been that the average lineman, 
especially an apprentice lineman who has had no instruc- 
t‘on on this subject, will handle a job of trimming some- 
thing like this: When he sees a limb of a tree causing 
ti uble in a telephone circuit, he will cut the limb where 
1¢ can be cut easiest, which is not apt to be close to the 
trunk, and then let it stay where it falls. Some linemen 


evil. 


are even so careless as to cut into a limb until it breaks 
partly down, and then leave it hang in the tree. 

The first thing to be done in starting a job of trim- 
— is to get the permission of the property owner to 
rim. 


Independent companies, as a rule, do not buy a 





right of way with privilege of trimming trees and it 
sometimes requires considerable diplomacy to convince a 
property owner that he can trust a lineman on his shade 
trees without having them ruined. When a community 
learns that a company’s linemen make a practice of doing 
good work in trimming trees, it becomes easier to get 
the necessary permission. 

A limb should always be cut close up to the trunk. Ifa 
stump of the limb is left, it must rot off before the scar 
can heal, which will take several years. 

Where possible in trimming large trees to clear a tele- 
phone line, I believe it is best to trim all limbs clear 
around the tree high enough to clear the line, instead of 
cutting only limbs on one side near the wires. This makes 
considerable extra work, but leaves the tree in better 
shape and the owner better satisfied. The extra labor 
is only proper payment for the privilege of trimming. If 
the trees are small and growing under the line, the only 
way is to cut out a part of the top or set in higher poles. 

The disposal of the limbs after they are cut should be 
taken care of. In a city it is taken for granted that the 
brush will be carted away and disposed of, but in the 
country, in many cases, the brush is left for the property 
owner to take away. 

It is only fair and right for a telephone company to in- 
struct its linemen to pile all limbs into a neat pile where 
it will be safe to burn them. Later when they have be- 
come dry they can return and burn the piles, especially 
if there is a sufficient amount to make it worth while. 
In cases where there are only small amounts of brush, 
widely scattered in location, a troubleman can take care 
of the burning without an extra trip, as he is passing on 
trouble work. 

The best time to trim trees is in the latter part of the 
summer and in the fall. Trees make most of their growth 
in the spring and early summer and trimming in the 
autumn insures a clear line for at least the greater part 
of the year. It is a good practice to go over all lines 
making a special job of trimming and doing it thoroughly. 
When all brush and limbs are trimmed away from the 
wires to a good distance, much trouble is prevented and 





es 
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noise due to poor insulation will be reduced. After the 
limbs are once thoroughly trimmed away from a lead of 
wires, it is a good practice for a lineman to go over every 
line at least once in a year and cut away all limbs 
that are growing toward the wires, at the same time re- 
newing broken insulators and giving the line a thorough 
inspection. 

This idea of patroling the lines once in a season is 
one of the best preventatives of trouble. It will insure a 
line being kept in good condition, once it has been put in 
good condition. Two or three linemen, with all necessary 
material along, should go over every line during the year, 
with plenty of time to make all necessary repairs and 
leave everything in good working order. In this way 
many trips of the troubleman will be prevented. 

Most line trouble is unnecessary. If more time is spent 
by a small crew of linemen at constructive repair work, 
it will be no more expensive and much more satisfactory 
than to wait for line trouble to show up, and then send 
a lineman out to make repairs. At the same time the 
subscribers are getting the benefit of the service. This 
is a matter of considerable importance in furnishing good 
service, especially on a rural line, where as a case of trouble 
means 24 hours or more of no service for six to twelve 
subscribers. 

The best kind of work that a troubleman or lineman 
can do is work~ that will prevent trouble, and proper 
trimming of trees is one of the most important of this 
kind of work. These are the points which should be 
regarded in tree trimming. 

First. Get permission to trim. 

Second. Cut limbs off neatly, close to the tree. 

Third. Cut all limbs to a good distance from the wires. 

Fourth. Leave the tree in as good shape as possible. 

Fifth. Pile the brush in good shape to burn. 

Sixth. Burn the litter. 





A Use of Graphics in Telephone Management. 
An interesting and practical use out of the ordinary is being 
made by the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of the 
traffic and commercial curve blueprints which are made up in 





Frankfort April Operating Schedule and March Traffic Curve. 


the main office at Louisville, Ky. It is customary, of course, 
for the managements of telephone companies as well as those 
of other business enterprises, to make up such curves in order 
to show at a glance the state of affairs existing over the system. 
In addition to using these curves in the usual way, the Cen- 
tral Home goes further and gets a double benefit from them. 
Instead of resting when the record is put into this graphic 
shade for the general officers of the company, the Central Home 
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makes enough blueprints to supply the managers of the vari- 
ous exchanges with them. There are several advantages gained 
from this. Perhaps the most important is that the exchange 
managers are stimulated by them to better efforts. They see 

















The Owensboro Operating Schedule and Traffic Curve. 


at a glance where they have gone under the performances for 
previous periods and, just as is the case with the general man- 
ager, they see where a greater effort is needed to keep the 
curve going up instead of permitting it to turn downward. 
The accompanying illustrations show the kind of curves used. 
Month to month records for each exchange are kept. The 

















Comparative Toll Curves Showing Business of Exchanges. 


number of operators employed is read on the perpendicular 
line and the hours on the horizontal line. The heavy lines on 
the Frankfort operating schedule for April, for instance, show 
that from 3 to 6 a. m. one operator was on duty; from 6 to 8 
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a. m. two operators; from 8 to 11 a. m. three operators; from 
11 a. m. to 9 p. m. two operators, and from 9 p. m. on, one op- 
erator again. 

In connection with this curve is shown the March traffic 
curve. This is on the basis of 7,045 calls, which figures out 
at 240 per operator per hour—a heavy load but made on a fast 
board. The number of calls per operating hour for March 
on this board was 141, up to the time the account was made, 
figuring out at a cost of 65 cents per 1,000 calls. 

The schedules for the Paducah and Owensboro exchanges 
for the same period figure out: For Owensboro, 145 calls per 
operating hour, an operating cost per 1,000 calls of 56 cents; 
Paducah, 122 calls per operating hour at an operating cost of 
65 cents per 1,000 calls. 

These curves are made up on tracing paper at the end of 
each month, as the reports of the exchange managers are re- 





Curves Showing Company’s Total Toll Business. 


ceived, and a small blueprint is immediately sent on to each 
manager. A good result has been that the managers now keep 
similar records of their own—day by day, week by week, month 
by month—for study and comparison. 

They are kept on all the activities of their offices by some 
managers and have been useful in increasing the efficiency of 
the whole system. A collection’s record, for instance, for the 
year, would show a manager how he stood at any time on 
the 100 per cent. collections’ proposition and how much extra 
“steam” he would have to get up to be able to say, “I told you 
so.” 

At the end of each year the same plan is put into effect in 
recording the toll business done by the individual exchanges 
for the year, as shown in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The scale is not made known by the company for gen- 
eral publication, but each manager can see from the curve how 
his exchange stands in comparison with the other exchanges. 
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He is naturally stimulated to make his best showing, through a 
spirit of friendly rivalry, and also because he knows that .his 
fellow managers will see the results of his efforts at the end 
of the year. 

Another blueprint shows the comparative business done on 
all the toll lines for the last three years and serves further to 
stimulate co-operation. Any manager can note on the aggre- 
gate curve where there was an increase in any certain month. 
A reference then to the record of his particular exchange will 
show him whether he contributed to that increase or whether 
he was a dead load or a losing quantity. It will also show 
him who was responsible for increases or decreases during 
the year. 

These records are kept prominently before the meeting of the 
managers held each year in Louisville and are studied care- 
fully at these times. A slump during the latter half of 1914 
was, in part, due to general depression conditions and also to 
a very serious condition in Western Kentucky, a second suc- 
cessive drought, a tobacco crop with nobody to sell it to, etc. 

This use of the curve blueprints by the Central Home is 
said to be unique. But it is proving to be of great assistance 
in the administration of the company. It has been in use for 
about two years and must be credited with a considerable part 
of the progress which has been made by the Central Home. 
Not long ago the company was not paying expenses. Now it 1s 
paying dividends besides taking care of the bonded indebted- 
ness as the bonds fall due. 





” 


Home Course for Telephone Men. 
(Not meant for study.) 


By Well Clay. 

When the clouds of the morn hang heavy 
And the smoke trails low to the ground, 
When the noises we hear fall flat on the ear 

With a deadened, dolorous sound. 


“Telephony’s 


When the ants have opened their burrows, 
In the cowpaths down in the lane, 

When the red rooster crows, why everyone knows 
That it is surely going to rain. 


I always have watched the weather; 
Each morning I scan the skies; 

You can always depend on the word I send 
Unless it fails to materialize. 


It is about as hard to forecast the weather as it is to tell 
what is going to happen next in the telephone business, by 
reading the signs. The fault probably is not so much in the 
signs as it is in our inability to read the signals right. 

We have seen it cloud up and blow and do all sorts of 
stunts, and we would retire to our cyclone cellars and sit in 
glorious anticipation of the devastation we would witness 
when we emerged, finding comfort in the sorrow which we 
were going to feel for those outside who would not heed the 
warnings. And then, when we came out of our temporary 
retirement, we would find the sun shining and the ground dry 
and learn that there hadn’t been any rain at all—that all the 
disturbance had blown over without damage. 

Again we may scoff at the prognosticators and go down- 
town without any umbrella or raincoat, only to come home 
with those belonging to another. You never can tell. 

The recent threatened rail strike was one illustration and 
the Bell company’s recently disclosed policy, of refusing to 
renew old-time contracts on the old-time basis so as to fur- 
nish an excuse for competition based on “public convenience 
and necessity,” is another illustration. One was all clouds 
and blow and the other is a bolt out of what was thought to 
be a clear sky. My uncle used to say that “a skunk makes a 
fine pet, but you have to watch them so closely all the time, 
so they will not steal the chickens, that they were not worth 
the bother.” 

We might learn one thing, however, from the recent rail- 
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men’s threat, and that is the value of sticking together and 
pushing matters for “reform” at the psychological moment. 
That was all the brotherhoods did, and they moved mountains 
without firing a charge of the mental dynamite with which 
they had filled themselves. 

If all the telephone men of the nation, outside of the Bell 
stronghold, would go in a body down to Washington and 
simply and courteously request that things be put on a fair 
basis so far as the Western Electric and the Independents were 
concerned, there is no doubt in the world that the reform 
would be made. There is no man on earth so sensitive to 
public opinion and afraid of the adverse kind as the average 
congressman or senator, and the telephone men who have rep- 
resentatives in every cell of the body politic, throughout the 
nation, could make the railroad men’s effort look like a mighty 
weak punch. 

I never worried much over Germany’s chances in the war 
until the Allies got together and laid out a plan to work in 
perfect unison under a common plan. You know the rest. 

We have lots of men in the ranks who are working tooth 
and nail to help the welfare of the business as a whole but 
there is no concerted action and each one of the energetic 
ones is merely hammering away on his own front without re- 
gard to the timeliness of the attack, when the whole front is 
taken into consideration. Another is perhaps wasting a tre- 
mendous amount of energy in trying to capture some small 
outpost which is not of much relative importance, when his 
energy, rightly directed, would be of immense value to the 
future of the business. : 

We have in our ranks the men who best can plough the 
ground, others better adapted to clearing out the stumps and 
stones; others who can harrow the ground and put it in the 
best of condition for the sower; others again whose scientific 
training and inclination make them pre-eminent as reapers of 
the crop of “messages” or “rentals,” or whatever the crop 
consists of. 

There is work for all and all should work, but there must 
be a board of strategy, which has not only the confidence of 
the army of workers, but real ability to wage a war of offense 
as well as defense—for we are in an age of conflict commer- 
cially as well as politically. 

As at present constituted, the army of Independents is virtu- 
ally unorganized and a united opposition can and is walking 
through whatever section pleases its fancy or serves its con- 
venience. If it gets too hot in any particular skirmish, the 
opposing forces are. massed at that point while all the other 
enemy fronts, as a general rule, lay quiet and watch the result 
of the flurry without rendering any assistance. Government 
ownership is looming up on the horizon of our probabilities 
and may flank both armies and demand a complete and uncon- 
ditional surrender. 


There is not the slightest rational reason why both armies 
should not be working together, and the only reason on earth 
why they are not is because, the same as in real life, one 
party wants to be the “boss” without the formality of con- 
sulting the interests or inclinations of the other in the matter. 
Most couples get along better when there are mutual conces- 
sions. The one who insists on being implicitly obeyed gets 
too arrogant and is, therefore, more and more likely to make 
serious mistakes, as his power is long undisputed. 


Instead of using unfair weapons which give their wielders 
an underhand advantage and cripple the enemy without mercy 
in the fight interminable, wouldn’t it be fine if the “fair way 
and no fight” could be the order of the day. 


In the meantime we, of the rural line of trenches, had bet- 
ter be “digging in,” by keeping our plants in the best shape 
possible, cultivating the good will of the communities in which 
we live, and whom we serve; keeping up to date on bookkeep- 
ing, new apparatus, traffic regulation and operating; keeping 
the public informed as to the reasonableness of our charges 
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and type of services which should be rendered therefor. Let 
us be prepared for the worst and try to achieve the best. 

APHORISM: It’s embarrassing to hold up a man who has 
a gun in his hands. 





Blasting Pole Holes. 

Recently I have noticed that the use of dynamite is being 
advocated for blasting out telegraph and telephone pole 
holes. Having had some experience in that line several 
years ago, I am submitting this in the belief that it will 
be of interest to many of TELEPHONY’s readers. I was in 
charge of the erection of a telephone line totaling 60 miles 
in length and, of course, a large number of pole holes were 
necessary. 

One of the workmen, who was familiar with the use of 
powder, suggested using dynamite in place of pick and bar 
for making straight earth holes. He was given the privi- 
lege of trying the experiment. First, he provided himself 
with a small, sharp-pointed bar with which the bore holes 
were driven in the ground from a foot to 10 inches in depth. 
Then a light charge of dynamite (about an eighth of a 
pound) to which a blasting cap and fuse were attached, was 
pushed to the bottom of the hole and the hole tamped 
with clay. The clay was not tamped down against the dy- 
namite but was used simply to seal the top of the hole. 

Had the holes been tamped tightly all the way down, a 
larger and broader hole would have been made than we 
wanted. The absence of tamping except at the top of the 
hole gave us just what we desired—that is, a straight nar- 
row hole suitable for the planting of poles. 

When the charge was set off, a slight puff and heave of 
the ground was the only apparent result that showed on 
the surface. But a few taps with the shovel would break 
through the surface crust and the cavity formed by the blast 
would be disclosed. It was a very easy matter to lift out 
the loose earth in the bottom with the shovel and in that 
way a very good hole, one to two feet in diameter and three 
to four feet deep, was made. 

I expect shortly to supervise the erection of six miles of 
fencing and in view of my satisfactory experience with dyna- 
mite for the telephone pole hole blasting, I pairpose to use 
it for the fence post holes. At any rate, I intend to try it 
to compare the cost with that of straight digging. 

Dillon, Mont. W. T. George. 


The Testing of Dry Cells 
J. H. Scumipt 
Engineer, National Carbon Co. 


In the September 9 issue of TELEPHONY, there is an article 
by H. N. Faris entitled “Technical Matters of Interest to 
Small Exchange Managers.” Tnder the heading “Testing of 
Dry Cells,” Mr. Faris gives very little data, but what he does 
present is for the most part not in keeping with present prac- 
tice. One statement which he makes is especially in error. 
He says: 

The specifications of one prominent manufacturer require 
a battery that will show 2.8 volts when on duty in the trans- 
mitter circuit. This requirement is far too severe as a pair 
of brand new dry cells in perfect condition will barely pass 
it and would have to be changed every few weeks to be kept 
up to this standard, which really amounts to a requirement that 
three dry cells be used.” 

As a matter of fact, the particular test which he probably 
had in mind is a test in which three dry cells are connected in 
series and discharged to a voltage of 2.8. 

Another statement which he makes is hardly in keeping 
with facts. “Straight voltmeter or ammeter tests should not 
be used as neither is indicative of a battery’s ability to furnish 
good transmission.” 

It will be pointed out later in this article in what way these 
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tests are valuable and under what conditions they can be used 
to advantage. 

The larger manufacturers of dry cells are always on the 
lookout to devise methods of testing their product to determine 
what kind of service they will give in the various uses to 
which they are subjected. A dry cell on ignition service, for 
instance, faces an entirely different sort of drain than one on 
a door-bell circuit. It is necessary to duplicate as nearly as 
possible the actual conditions which the cell will encounter 
in service before the test becomes of value. 

For the purpose of standardizing such tests the American 
Electrochemical Society, a few years ago, appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the various methods of testing and 
formulate standards. The report of this committee will be 
found in Volume 21, (1912) Transactions of the American 
Electrochemical Society, page 275, and it is from this report 
that most of the following data have been taken. 

TESTS TO DETERMINE CONDITION OF CELLS BEFoRE USE. 

I. E. M. F.—Unless accurately determined, the E. M. F. 
obtained by connecting a voltmeter directly across the terminals 
of a cell is of little value. If a very accurate or carefully 
calibrated voltmeter is used, this test will give a good indi- 
cation of the condition of the cell, but a sufficiently accurate 
instrument costs from $50 to $75 and is seldom obtainable in 
small exchanges. 

II. Short-Circuit Current—This is probably the most useful 
test and easiest to carry out. It is made by touching the leads 
of an ammeter momentarily to the binding posts of the cell. 
This test does not, as a general rule, give an indication of 
the amuont of service which can be obtained from a cell. Its 
greatest value lies in the examination of a shipment of cells. 
In examining a fresh barrel of batteries if 10 or 12 individual 
cells are tested and all give approximately the same reading, 
it is safe to conclude that the entire barrel is fresh and in 
good condition. 

The effect of temperature on the short-circuit current is a 
very important item. With high temperatures, this value is 
greatly increased, while at very low temperatures it may drop 
to one or two amperes per cell. One should remember, then, 
to always have cells at room temperature for an hour or two 
before a test of this kind is performed. In extreme cold 
weather the liquid in the cell becomes frozen and this, of 
course, renders it inactive. No harm is done by the freezing, 
as batteries will give normal service as soon as they are thawed 
out. 

SERVICE TEST FOR TELEPHONE WORK. 

“Discharge three cells connected in series through 20 ohms’ 
resistance for a period of two minutes, each hour, during 24 
hours per day and 7 days per week, until the closed circuit 
voltage of the battery at the end of a period of contact falls 
to 2.8 volts. The following readings are taken: 

1. Initial open circuit voltage of the battery. 

2. Initial closed circuit voltage of the battery. 

8. Closed circuit voltage at the end of the first discharge 
period. 

4. Closed circuit voltage at the end of a discharge period 
after three days, and weekly thereafter. Report the results 
as the number of days during which the closed circuit voltage 
remains above the limiting value of 2.8 volts.” 

An apparatus for making a test of this sort can be rigged 
up very easily by merely making contacts by means of a clock. 
The only expensive feature of a test of this kind would be the 
purchase of a reliable voltmeter. The one recommended is the 
two-scale Weston instrument of 300 ohms’ resistance with three 
volts maximum deflection and 1,500 ohms with 15 volts maxi- 
mum deflection. A cheap pocket voltmeter should under no 
circumstances be used. 

In conclusion I might mention that best practice for small 
exchanges is to make ammeter readings on each consignment 
of cells. If any are found that are below the average of the 
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entire shipment, it is a good plan to place them in service 
immediately and close to the exchange so that they can easily 
be replaced when they have played out. For determining the 
life, it is best to rely upon the laboratory test made by the 
manufacturer and trust to the subscribers calling up when it 
becomes difficult for them to hear. 





Telephone System Operated by Blind Man. 

Z. E. Tinsley, a blind negro, has completely shattered the 
fallacy that the sightless are also helpless. With the aid of a 
young nephew, a mere boy, this man operates a telephone sys- 
tem northwest of Muskogee, Okla., with some 27 subscribers, 
and is on the point of extending his line into the little town 
of Tullahassee, which will mean the doubling of his plant. 

Mr. Tinsley became overheated five years ago, while work- 
ing on the section in Texas and suffered total loss of sight. 
He was then but 27 years of age. Dissatisfied with the life 
he was compelled to live, he made his way to Muskogee and 
surprised the manager of the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. by asking to be leased a half-dozen telephones. He in- 
sisted that he could make a switchboard, connect a telephone, 
erect poles and string wire. 

Given the equipment, Mr. Tinsley soon had his telephone 
system in operation, connecting a number of subscribers in a 
thickly settled farming section. When trouble is reported in 
one of the telephones or a new instrument is to be installed, 
Mr. Tinsley does the work. The telephones are of the mag- 
neto type and the nephew turns the crank, Mr. Tinsley making 
connections by feeling the wires. 

Less than 75 volts are used on the wires and instead of be- 
ing dangerous, the amount is just enough to be a “tonic,” Mr. 
Tinsley says. The blind man has more than 12 miles of wire 
strung and expects to double this amount. 





Appropriation for New Construction Work in Wisconsin. 

Expenditures amounting to $1,298,847 for new construction 
and repairs in Wisconsin were authorized at the quarterly 
meeting of the directors of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., held 
in Milwaukee. Of this amount, $877,944 will be spent in Mil- 
waukee. During the first eight months of the year it was re- 
ported, a net gain of 7,806 stations was made, as compared 
with 3,781 during the same period last year. As of August 
31 this year, the company was operating 334,051 miles of ex- 
change circuits and 54,362 miles of toll circuits, as compared 
with 285,216 miles of exchange circuits and 54,283 miles of 
toll circuits at the same time last year. 4 

The regular quarterly dividend of $2 a share, payable Sep- 
tember 30, was voted. 





Earnings of Chicago Telephone Co. for August. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. reports for the month of 
August operating revenues of $1,630,146, as against $1,438,- 
615 in August of last year. The operating expenses were 
$1,200,786 as compared with $1,046,594 last year. The net 
operating revenues were $429,359, compared with $392,020 
for the like period in 1915. The operating income was 
$331,291, as compared with $308,997 last year. The num- 
ber of stations in service at the end of August was 537,- 
906, an increase of 50,693 telephones. 





Municipal Ownership of Lima (Ohio) Plant Proposed. 

Petitions were recently filed with the city auditor of Lima, 
Ohio, by the Socialist party, asking for a referendum vote 
on the purchase by the city of the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s plant. The petitions are signed by 826 Lima voters. 
About 700 signatures are required to call the election. Should 
the county election board find the names are all bona fide, in 
accordance wrth the provisions of the initiative and referendum 
law, the proposition will be voted on at the regular election, 
November 7. 








The Friendly Paper 


Physical Value—Other Values 
By J. C. Kelsey 


“Jay Eye See he ran so fast 
He broke all records of the past.” 

The rhyme, rhythm and even the origin of this bit of 
descriptive poetry cannot be vouched for. It goes back 
to bridge gang days, to an ex-convict co-worker. It was 
the only bit of poetry that he knew and which he continu- 
ally recited. 

Anyway, Jay Eye See was a race horse and he upset all 
trotting records known in the evolution of horse speeding. 
He was a beautiful, high-spirited thoroughbred and great 
crowds of people paid high admission prices to see him 
perform. 








What was Jay Eye See worth? Suppose for one moment 
this magnificent horse were a public utility and it became 
necessary to put a value upon him, because some dis- 
gruntled citizen thought the admission price was too high. 
The disgruntled citizen did not want to pay a dollar to 
see a great horse break a record, especially since a horse 
was merely a horse after all. 

He had taken the pains to ask his butcher what the 
physical value of a horse was worth, and had found that 
the hide, bones and flesh of Jay Eye See would probably 
bring ten dollars. So he appealed to the public utility 
commission to protect him from the burglarious charge of 
one dollar to see a horse worth ten dollars perform. 


By the way, did you carefully read the Friendly paper, 
presented at the Indiana convention at Indianapolis, and 
published in TELEPHONY of September 23 and September 
30? It teems with high-powered suggestions, for instance: 

“To take physical value of a property, as now existing, into 
account when determining rates is about as absurd as calling 
in a butcher to estimate the value of a race horse by calculat- 
ing the quantity of hide, steak and sausage in him.’ 

As I read this brief explosion of a foolish theory, my 
mind went back to Jay Eye See and the ex-convict’s poetry. 
What was Jay Eye See worth? What is a telephone com- 
pany worth if measured in dead value? 

After all, pure physical value is a dead value. Applied 
to a telephone property, it is as ridiculous as a butcher’s 
value of a horse which “ran so fast, he broke all records 
of the past.” 


Every telephone company should frame these four 
Friendly lines. Take down your signs at the office and 
put these in their places. Every man who comes in to 
pay his bill should have a chance to read the lines. Every 
bill sent out should tell the story of the race horse and the 
butcher’s value. 

Every judge, every state commissioner and even the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners should be given a 
glance at this homely but effective comparison. It is 
something that they will easily understand, for commis- 
sioners have not yet reached the millenium of intellectual 
and business perfection. Many can be greatly improved 
upon even now. 


Physical value is dead value. The most obtuse judge or 
commissioner cannot fail to see that any public utility cor- 
poration has expensive growing pains. Even the com- 
missioner, himself, was a boy once, and he had to grow. 


It is even estimated that it costs between $5,000 and $10,000 to 
feed, clothe, and bring a boy to his maturity. 

The telephone company had to sell securities and that 
makes the cost of financing as much of an expense as the 
cost of poles, wire and telephones. 

The telephone company had to solicit business and in 
the course of its life install 10,000 telephones to have an 
average list of 2,500. And this makes the cost of producing 
the business, or raising a child, as much a tangible or 
visible expense as the cost of raising the commissioner 
himself. 


The commissioner is human. His parents were male and 
female. He was probably a colicky child and terrorized 
his parents by midnight croup. He smashed windows 
which happened to be in the way of his strong young arm, 
and his neighbors probably thought he would be hanged 
if he lived to the lawful age. He played more than one 
prank which might have sent him to a reform school, and 
finally arrived at the age when he had to go to work. 

At least some commissioners went to work, while others 
went into politics. Finally a state governor, in full grati- 
tude, appointed these human beings as judges of the quick 
and the dead in public utility life. 


We expect too much of commissioners. In the first 
place they are busy. We should get together and make 
their lives a burden until the rate question is solved by 
satisfactory returns. 

Secondly, they are not mind readers. We may have all 
the grievance in the world and our hearts may literally 
ache over our public wrongs, but the commissioners can- 
not learn of it until we tell them about it im plain every- 
day English. 

Thirdly, the commissioner has many political fences and 
we have no right to expect him to give us a decision un- 
less we go 60 per cent. of the way. It is a poor telephone 
company that cannot go 75 per cent. of the way these 
days in the proof of a loss. 


Mr. Commissioner! You could read Mr. Friendly’s paper 
with a great deal of profit. And at this particular time, it 
might be suggested that the Indiana commission particu- 
larly take notice. 

“To compel a telephone company to practice the most rigid 
economy, if not parsimony, certainly does not conduce to the 
encouragement of old stockholders to stake larger investments 
or to induce others to apply their funds that more and better 
service may be provided the public.” 

The recent rate case decision of the Indiana commission 
regarding the Connersville Telephone Co. has seemingly 
attempted to do this very thing. The commission has 
worded its decision, whatever it may mean, that the Indi- 
ana company cannot spend beyond a limited amount if it 
expects the public to pay. 

There must be something wrong somewhere because the 
Connersville Telephone Co. has appealed to the courts. 
Appealing to the courts is no disrespect to the commission. 
The company certainly has the right to protect itself from 
whatever injuries it may be dealt. 

It is a good thing that we have courts to go to, when it 
is realized what a fleeting thing a commission is. Each 
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change of party naturally brings into play a new bunch 
of reformers anxious to try out some new reform doctrine. 

If it were not for the restraining arm of our courts, 
there is no telling what foolish theories might be put into 
practice. How many commissioners have given our con- 
ventions their revolutionary ideas and have since retired 
to private life? 


“The increasing sums necessary to develop telephone facili- 
tices must be procured from the investing public in competition 
with other institutions secking capital from these investors.” 

Do you recognize the word, “competition?” <A great deal 
has been said about doing away with competition but when 
it is all analyzed, it is a job which Hercules himself could 
not undertake. 

Money, itself, dreads investment in competing industry, 
yet money demands greater competition for its favor than 
all other industry. It is a condition, not a theory, which 
confronts the very state itself. No state in our union is 
so self-sustaining that it can ignore this competitive con- 
dition of attracting investors to the state from other states 
and countries. 


“Thus the more hazardous and unattractive the public makes 
telephone property ownership, the greater the rate and charge 
for such funds become.” 

This means that the public, through its commissioners, 
is lifting itself by its own bootstraps, when it fails to 
accord a living rate to the corporation. It is a_ step 
toward state or governmental operation, founded on the 
wrecks of former industries, and the bill of which must 
be paid. 

There will be no use in appealing to lower a govern- 
ment rate after the government learns what it costs. 
Having to pay bills and to collect the money to pay 
them, is the unfailing test—and it is usually a very quick 
one. It was only a few weeks ago that one government 
discovered that it costs $35 a year to give farm service. 


“There is a vast difference between ‘just a service’ and 
the ‘best consistent service’” In a recent law suit over 
rates, the attorneys for the city sent for the manager of a 
neighboring company which apparently was a most profit- 
able company, while operating at a lower rate. 

It was found that the so-called successful company op- 
erated 1,000 telephones in a rather congested area. All 
lines were of grounded iron. No night service was given 
unless you could waken the operator and paid her a 
dime for her trouble. They were giving “just a service.” 

When the manager was asked what he would charge for 
metallic, all-night service, he promptly named a higher 
rate than the company in question was asking. Further, 
the company in question had to operate metallic lines on 
account of electrical disturbance which the so-called suc- 
cessful company did not have to contend with. Besides, 
the public demanded the “best consistent service,” but 
wanted to pay “just a service” price. 


Telephone companies can take a lesson from the rail- 
ways on the service question. I can go to New York over 
the Pennsylvania lines for $18—if I sit up all night and am 
content to spend 30 hours on the train. I can go to New 
York over the direct Pennsylvania line for $20—if I sit 
up all night and care to save two hours on the train. I 
can go to New York for $25 if I go on a 28-hour train 
and make use of a lower berth. By taking an upper I 
can go for $24. 

If I want to go to New York in 25 hours and sleep in 
a berth, the railroad charges me $20 plus $5 plus $3 or 
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$28. If I want to go to New York in 20 hours and sleep 
in a berth, the: railroad charges me $20 plus $8 plus $5 
or $33. 

If I went to New York in 18 hours and slept in a com- 
partment car, with you in the upper berth, the road would 
charge me $20 plus $10 plus $14 or $44. But if I wanted 
the best and most exclusive service to New York, I would 
have to buy an additional half-fare ticket, so as to have 
my compartment alone. That would cost me $20 plus $10 
plus $10 plus $14 or $54 altogether. 


Apply this to the average company. If your subscriber 
wants a single line all to himself, let him pay $30 for it. 
If he feels that his business will not stand a single-line 
rate, then he can have a two-party rate of $27. If his 
business cannot stand the price, then a four-party business 
rate should be given of $24. 

If his residence service demands a single line, let him 
pay for what it usually costs for exclusiveness—$24. If he 
cannot pay for such service, then put him on a two-party 
line at $21. If he cannot pay for such service, then pos- 
sibly a four-party line at $18 will fill his requirements. 

We all know that party-line service has been so tech- 
nically perfected that the uncalled parties are never dis- 
turbed. If the four-party, $18 service is too expensive, 
the subscriber could take the eight-party or $15 service. 

No reason in the world exists why telephone service 
should not be classified as distinctly as a railway. If 
some subscribers are not happy without de luxe service, 
give it to them and let them pay for it. If the “humble 
artisan or brakeman wants communication with the world, 
there is no reason why he should have de luxe service 
when an eight-party will fit both pocketbook and needs. 

We have made the mistake of trying to de luxe every 
class of buyers. Surely, the absurdity of it will appeal to 
every telephone man as well as court or commission. 


Do you think a commission could or would order the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to give you 18-hour exclusive com- 
partment service for $18, while the emigrant on a slow 
train paid $18 also? 

We can offer to the public identically similar conditions 
to which they have long grown accustomed. Will you 
attempt to make the proper charge? 

MORAL: Do you believe in dead value? 

Educational Bulletins Issued by Texas Association. 

A series of ten-day ‘“‘Educational Bulletins” has been in- 
augurated by the Texas Independent Telephone Association 
for the benefit of its members. The bulletins cover ex- 
plicitly various subjects of interest to operating telephone 
companies and are written by telephone men who have 
made a special study of the subjects covered. They are 
sent out on the 1st, 10th and 20th of each month, from the 
office of Secretary E. C. Blomeyer, in Waco, Texas. 

Recent bulletins issued were on the subjects: “How to 
Cut Your Fire Insurance Rate” and “A Loose Leaf Sub- 
scribers’ Ledger.” 

The Texas association announces that it gained 74 new 
members between August 1 and September 22 and expects 
to enroll at least 100 more members this year. 








Improvements to Telephone Plant at Fredericktown, Mo. 

The Citizens Telephone Co., of Fredericktown, Mo., is 
installing a new 400-line common battery switchboard. The 
company is also making numerous other improvements to 
its system, including the placing of cables underground in 
parts of the town. 
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Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part I, Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 19/1 5—Part II, The Corporate Tele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed September 25, 
1915—Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, by James H. Shoemaker, 
Completed January 15, 1916—Part IV, Telephone Finance, by J. C. Kelsey 
and S. R. Edwards, Completed June 3, 19/6—Installments Now Being Presented 
Comprise Part V, Telephone Advertising and Publicity, Written by Roy D. Mock 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

79. What. are the obvious arguments in favor of the di- 
rect mailing method of advertising? Upon what two fac- 
tors does its efficiency depend? 

80. Discuss the usefulness of the direct mailing method 
in small and large cities. 

81. How may postal cards be utilized to obtain new sub- 
scribers? . 

82. State three ways in which personal letters may be used 
to secure or help secure business. 

83. In what other way can personal letters be used to good 
advantage in going after business? 

84. Could personal letters be used to solicit the subscribers 


of an opposition company in places where there is competition? 
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Fig. 70. Changes in Illustration Might Allow Increase in Brevity. 








CHAPTER VII. New Business Advertising (Continued.) 
85. Advertising Extension Telephone Service in Newspapers. 
—Of recent years a new source of telephone income has opened 


up—that of supplying extension telephone service. How to 




















“I Can’t be Bothered This Way 


This is the fourth time this morn- 
ing you have interrupted me to tele- 
phone. Call up the telephone company 
at once and order an extension tele- 
phone for your desk.” 

Is your work often interrupted in 
this way or do you often have to in- 
terrupt others when you wish to tele- 
phone? 

Why not end the problem by pay- 
ing a few cents a month for an exten- 
sion telephone? 


A telephone for each desk means 
greater efficiency and saves many times 
the cost. 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

















Fig. 71. Good Type of Suggestive Advertisement. 


get this business has been the subject of a great deal of study 
on the part of telephone men, for the use of extension tele- 
phones is very much worth while. Not only does it bring in 
more revenue to the operating company, but it insures better 


service to subscribers. 
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In Fig. 70 is shown an example of a newspaper advertisement 
designed to secure contracts for the installation of extension 
telephones in residences. In Fig. 71 is reproduced an adver- 
tisement, also Bell, intended to secure contracts for business 
purposes. A different type of advertisement to promote the 
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Socccqcecooses” 


Protection When Most Needed 


The telephone in the home is always a protection. 
There are times when an extension telephone adds 
greatly to the protective value of the service. 








In many cases recorded in newspapers, the exten- 
sion telephone at the bedside has enabled the startled 
householder to quickly call aid, when awakened by 
night alarms which jeopardize life and property. 


The security it brings is wort. far more than the 
trifling cost of an extension telephone in your home. 


Call us today and we will gladly tell youa great 
deal more about extension telephones. 


Mills County Telephone Co. 














Fig. 72. One Purpose of Extension and Protective-Use Argument. 


use of extension telephones in residences is reproduced in Fig. 
72. 

The advertisement of Fig. 70 has the advantage of brevity, 
but it is the writer’s belief that the stairway should have been 
shown a little more prominently and perhaps the extension set 
could have been indicated at the top of the stairs. If this had 
been done, practically no type matter would have been needed 
in the advertisement except that which is in display type. Fig. 








Don’t Run Downstairs! 

Have a telephone on each floor of your resi- 
dence. Then you can answer the telephone with 
ease wherever you are. Or if the telephone is in 
the front part of the house, have an extension to 
the kitchen. 

The cost is reasonable—only 50 cents a manth 
—and the wonderful convenience it affords is 
worth dollars in any home. Telephone Official 
500 for full information. 
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it also serves as a very good general argument in itself for the 
use of a telephone for protective purposes. 

86. Headings for Extension Telephone Advertisements.— 
Other headings for advertisements that might be suggested 
are as follows: 

“The best gift for the convalescent—an extension tele- 
phone.” 

“Save stair-climbing! Have an extension telephone on the 
second floor.” 

“Have an efficient office—a telephone on every desk.” 

“An extension telephone costs only a few cents ,a month— 
it’s worth dollars.” 


An example of a short, brief advertisement in type only, de- 





Order Your Extension Telephone Today! 

No wonder the extension telephone is becoming 
so popular. It saves multitudes of useless steps 
and a great deal of time. Have a telephone on 
each floor of your residence. 

Don’t spend your time running upstairs or down- 
stairs just to answer the telephone. If your tele- 
phone instrument is now in the front part of the 
house, have an extension to the kitchen or upstairs. 
The cost is small, only 50 cents a month—worth 
dollars. 

Prompt installations. Call Official 506. 











Fig. 74. Suggested Copy for Mailing Card. 


signed to sell extension telephone service, is shown in Fig. 11 
(TELEPHONY of July 1). 

87. Advertisements to be Used as Mailing Pieces.—It would 
not pay any telephone company to concentrate all its advertis- 
ing efforts on the securing of contracts for extension tele- 
phone service. That can best be done in connection with the 
general advertising campaign, by running an occasional news- 
paper advertisement on the subject. One important feature of 
such a campaign would consist of letters and circulars to be 
sent out to subscribers. 

Copy for a little circular which could be tastefully printed 
and used as an enclosure with bills is given in Fig. 73. In 


Fig. 74 is suggested copy for a card to be mailed to subscrib- 





Dear Madam: 

How many times in the past two days have you been 
upstairs when the telephone bell rang? Or perhaps in the 
kitchen—which necessitated a quick trip to the front of 
the house to answer or use the telephone? It is these use- 
less steps that go to make housewives so tired at night. 
Save the steps and you'll feel as fresh and rested at night 
as you did in the morning. 

An extension telephone costs so little that you really 
can’t afford to be without it. It permits you to answer 
the telephone at two points in the home, and saves both 
steps and time. Have one instrument downstairs and 
the other one on the second floor. Or have one in the front 
hall and the other in the kitchen. Or you can have three 
instruments—one in the front hall, one in the kitchen, and 
one upstairs. 

The cost is small—only 50 cents a month for each such 
extension. Surely at this price you can’t afford to be with- 
out an extension telephone. For 50 cents a month more, 
you get the fullest use of your telephone, and save you own 
time and strength. 

If you will be kind enough to call Official 500, we will be 
glad to explain more about extension telephones without 
obligating you in any way to contract for such service. 

Yours truly, 











Fig. 73. Copy for Circular to Be Used for Letter Enclosures. 


71 is a good type of a suggestive advertisement which will 
make a strong appeal to business men who have been inter- 
rupted in their offices, as the man illustrated is shown. The 
advertisement shown in Fig. 72 has the advantage of showing 


not only one object of an extension telephone installation but 





Fig. 75. A Letter Suggestion. 


ers, while Fig. 75 presents a letter also designed to sell ex- 
tension telephone service. 

88. Use of the Telephone for Securing Extension Tele- 
phone Contracts—It may not be considered entirely in the 


realm of advertising but the writer has frequently wondered 
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why it is that telephone companies do not make better use 
of their own medium as a means of solicitation for extension 
telephone service. In the larger cities, particularly, the daily 
business transactions that are consummated over the telephone 
must amount to thousands of dollars a day. 

One Chicago newspaper formerly employed several young 
lady solicitors who did nothing but telephone people all day 
long in an endeavor to get them to subscribe for this par- 
ticular newspaper. One of these young ladies informed the 
writer that her daily average of business secured over the 
telephone was 18 yearly subscriptions, which business in round 
numbers amounted to $90 a day. Another Chicago institution, 
which is supported almost entirely by contributions on the 
part of the public, does all of its soliciting by telephone. This 
institution is one of the best known of its kind in the coun- 
try. 

These incidents show the possibilities of the telephone when 
used for soliciting business. Undoubtedly every telephone man 
can recall similar instances where the telephone has been a 
medium for the closing of big business. Many cases have 
been related in TELEPHONY from time to time. The wonder 
of it all is that so few telephone companies have made use 
of the telephone ‘as a means of securing contracts for exten- 
sion service. 

89. Argument in Favor of Telephone Solicitation for Ex- 
tension Telephone Service—Every home that could possibly 
use an extension telephone is already a patron. Consequently, 
in going after extension business by circulars or form letters, 
the thing to do is to circularize the list of subscribers. In 
going after this business by personal solicitation, the thing to 
do is to call on the subscribers. And there seems to be no 
reason why an effective selling campaign cannot be built up 
to be delivered through the agency of the telephone. A little 
quick work of classification will readily weed out subscribers 
who, apparently, would have no use for an extension telephone 
and the others could be gone after over the telephone. 

The conversation can take two angles: First, to attempt 
to secure an order over the telephone to have an extension 
put in; and, second, to secure permission for a solicitor to 
call and explain more about the extension telephone service. 
Undoubtedly the second course will secure more business and 
we believe the telephone solicitation should be conducted with 
this end in mind. 

90. Phraseology of the Telephone Selling Talk.—A great 
deal of care should be used in formulating the selling talk 
to be given over the telephone. It is not enough to trust to 
the inspiration of the moment. 
the greatest importance, as the entire success or failure of the 
Use a phrasing 


The opening words are of 


conversation hinges on the first remark made. 
much as follows: 

“Mrs. Smith, this is the telephone company. We are offer- 
ing something new in the way of a telephone extension service 
and we would appreciate it very much if you would allow our 
representative to call to explain it to you.” 

That is about as far as one can go in planning out the con- 
versation, because from then on it may take as many different 
turns as there are people called up. Undoubtedly Mrs. Smith’s 
come back will be in the nature of a question. “What is an ex- 
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tension telephone?” “What is your proposition?” “I have 
heard about it, but what does it cost each month?”—are some 
of the replies she is sure to make. But with a man or a 
woman, who understands the proposition, at the other end of 
the telephone, all this information can be given and an oppor- 
tunity be opened up for a solicitor to call. 

The main point in telephone solicitation is to offer to do 
something—to explain something—to serve your subscriber in 
some way or other. 

(To be Continued.) 





Collection Plan of Central Home Company. 

An interesting collection plan, used by the Central Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in a number of the smaller 
cities of Kentucky, involves the use of the monthly state- 
ments to subscribers as sight drafts on the subscribers. 
These bills are merely presented at the banks of the com- 
pany’s patrons, where, on the order of these subscribers, 
they go through just as checks would and are returned 
to the depositors at the end of each month along with 
their cancelled checks. 

The same system has been rather extensively developed 
in Louisville by the Louisville Gas & Electric Co., which 
has been soliciting its customers to provide for collec- 
tion of their accounts through their banks. The banks 
make not the slightest objection, since it is practically 
as easy to handle an order in this form as a check and 
they feel that they are thereby doing a service to their 
depositors. From the subscriber’s point of view the plan 
is also advantageous, since it insures him of his discount, 
which in the case of the Louisville utility is 10 per cent., 
and obviates any necessity of worrying with the account 
or being bothered by collectors, who call after the dis- 
count period, for the gross amount of the bill. 

Of course the subscribers, who make use of the plan, 
would pay their bills anyway, but the company gets the 
use of the money immediately the bill is payable. It 
saves the cost of distribution of the bill or the stamp, 
where it is mailed out, and obviates arfy chance of fric- 
tion between the sure-pay customer, whd forgets to pay 
in the discount period, and the collector who is thereafter 
sent to get the gross amount of the bill. 

The Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
found the plan to work with much success in the towns 
where discounts are allowed on bills paid before certain 
dates. That the telephone bill is better subject to the 
plan than the bill of a gas and electric company is obvious, 
since, except where toll charges are added, the amount of 
the charge is always uniform. Even where there is no 
discount allowed, as in Louisville, with the Louisville 
Home, as well as with the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the likelihood of the plan being worked out 
successfully seems excellent. 

There is no getting away from the fact that, when the 
telephone company has to call up a subscriber and ask 
for an over-due remittance or to shut off service in order 
to compel payment, the average subscriber acquires a 
grouch that is a long time wearing off. Most failures to 
pay such bills promptly result from carelessness. The 
fact that the telephone bill is uniform and that most tele- 
phone subscribers are also bank depositors would seem 
to recommend some such plan to telephone companies 
everywhere. 

Then the bills of such customers, could be deposited, 
as is done in the case of the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Co., at the company’s bank, those addressed to other banks 
being then cleared through the clearing house, exactly as 
is done with checks. 
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From Factory 


Conventions: 


and Salesroom 


Illinois, Springfield, Nov. 15-17; Canadian, Toronto, Nov. 22-23; Ohio, Columbus, Nov. 


23-24; U.S. Association, Chicago, Dec. 5-8; Kansas, Topeka, Dec. 19-21; Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Jan. 23-24; Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 6-8; Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City, Feb. 19-20; Iowa, Des Moines, March 13-15 


Kellogg Company at Indiana Convention. 

“One of the best conventions of the year,” declared B. H. 
Blake, as the last visitor left the exhibit of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. at the convention of the Indiana 
Independent Telephone Association. 

The Kellogg company had long tables, filling three sides 

















Some of Apparatus in the Kellogg Exhibit at Indiana Convention. 


of the big room at “818,” at the “Sign of the Desk Stand,” 
loaded with a very representative assortment of the parts 
that make up telephones and switchboards. They were dis- 
played in lots of three, six, or more, so that there were 
always sufficient to go around when discussions on quality 
or service interested a party of several visitors at a time. 


A striking feature of the display was a continuous line 
along one side of the room of No. 97 desk stand catalogues, 
illustrating in actual size, that weil-known induction coil, 
condenser type, long distance common battery telephone. 
There was a large number of these stands, as well as micro- 
phones in all the popular combinations for the various types 
of service. 

A Kellogg P. B. X. of the new low key-shelf type, as 

















Fred Seeley Demonstrating the Kellogg Battery Saver. 


well as the large, yet compact low key-shelf magneto 
switchboard of 320. lines’ capacity, was on display. 

Fred Seeley was kept busy demonstrating the simple 
Kellogg battery saver for the magneto party line. 

The company furnished as banquet souvenirs, gold-plated 
brooch pins that were eagerly sought. Kellogg men at- 
tending the convention were: A. J. Carter, general sales 
manager; B. H. Blake, Indiana representative; J. A. Camp- 
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bell, Indiana representative; Edward I. Pratt, advertising 
manager. 

There was a brisk demand for Kellogg “More Business” 
plates and large numbers of the company’s interesting little 
lantern slide booklets were distributed. 





A Physicians’ “Information” Board in Los Angeles. 

The largest “information” telephone switchboard west of 
Chicago, with the single exception of the information 
boards of the telephone companies themselves, is to be in- 
stalled for the service of 500 physicians belonging to the 
Physicians’ Information Bureau, at Los Angeles, Cal. This 

















John Campbell Interesting Chief Operators in Kellogg Apparatus. 


exchange, when completed, will be installed in the Wash- 
ington building, and will have many unique features for 
receiving and handling calls. The giant switchboard was 
determined upon when the rivalry existing between the two 
organizations of local physicians was settled by the merging 
of the Physicians & Surgeons’ Exchange into the Physi- 
cians’ Information Bureau, with Fred Butler as manager. 
The health department, police department and hospitals 
have entered into co-operation with the consolidated bu- 
reaus, especially for the care of emergency cases. Arrange- 
ments have been perfected so that the whereabouts of the 
500 physicians are known at the bureau every minute of the 
day and night, and in cases of accidents, child birth, fires 
and other sudden demands, the physician nearest the scene 
can be immediately apprised of the situation. In many 
cases, it is believed, this will lessen the arduous work of 
the police and health departments. The service is also de- 
signed to be available to the general public at all times. 





Forest Telephone System at Soil Products Exposition. 

The system of fire protection upon the national forests 
will be shown at the Soil Products Exposition, to be held 
in El Paso, Texas, October 14-24, by the miniature of a 
typical lookout tower from which the forest guard watches 
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for signs of fire, the telephone system with the wire strung 


on swinging insulators from the trees, the weatherproof 
telephone for use at exposed situations, the portable tele- 
phone with which the wire can be tapped at any point, and 
the fire-fighting tools and other equipment in a fire-fighting 
tool box placed at convenient locations throughout the for- 
ests. 





Master Calls Dog Home by Telephone. 

According to a dispatch from Pen Yan, N. Y., William G. 
McKay and Clay F. Kinyoun, of that village, recently made a 
trip to Mr. Kinyoun’s cottage, on the west branch of Lake 
Keuka, to spend the night and early morning in trout fishing. 
They took with them Mr. McKay’s dog, Nipper, for which his 
owner claims more than ordinary intelligence. After break- 
fast the following morning, when Mr. McKay was ready to 
start for home, he whistled and called Nipper, but the dog 
did not appear and Mr. McKay started home without him. 

An hour afterwards, the canine showed up at the cottage. 
Mr. Kinyoun tried to send him home but the dog laid down 
and refused to move. Finally Mr. Kinyoun called his friend, 
Mr. McKay, on the telephone and told him of the circumstance. 
Mr. McKay said that he could get the dog home and told Mr. 
Kinyoun to put the receiver to Nipper’s ear. He did so, where- 
upon Mr. McKay gave the dog a few commands that he un- 
derstood and Nipper executed several tricks at his owner’s 
request. 

Finally Mr. McKay telephoned, “Nipper! ¢ome home.” The 
dog immediately started on a run for Penn; Yan, covering the 
seven miles in less than an hour. 





A Sneak. 


Have you ever thought about it, 
Of the man possessed of cheek, 
Who will use his neighbor’s telephone 
When he has a cause to speak? 


He will rush into your office, 
Like he’d set a house on fire, 
And get mad if central tells him 
Someone else is on the wire. 


He’ll torment you when you're busy; 
He will have you hunt the name 
In the telephone directory 
Just because he sees you’re game. 


Central always is made happy 

When long distance calls are made, 
For she knows by past experience 

By what hand she will be paid. 


Company rules can have no bearing 
On a person void of shame, 

And the owner of the talk box 
For the trouble is to blame. 


Often times ’tis necessary for the owner of a telephone, 

To call up when in the city and his family are alone. 

That is right, and just and proper, 

And the company doesn’t complain, 

When a man is caught by snow storm or is stranded by a rain. 


Telephones are mighty helpers. 
They are busy night and day. 
If you would be classed as honest 
Don’t forget your call to pay. 


—Lee Lloyd in The Chadron Journal. 





Annual Report of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The annual report of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for the year ended June 30, 1916, filed with the Oregon 
Public Service Commission, shows that the company’s total 
revenues in Oregon were $2,162,298, and that the total ex- 
penses were $1,674,011. The ratio of operating expenses to 
operating revenues in the state was 77.42 per cent. For the 
entire system the company’s net income was $2,187,284.43. 
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Dividends totaling $1,920,000 were paid. The system’s total 
operating revenues were $19,477,309, and the total operating 
expenses were $13,850,063. 





Paragraphs. 
THe MitwavuKkee Cuair Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has issued 
its revised price list No. 52, as of October 1, 1916. The pat- 


terns not priced in this list have been discontinued. A copy 
of this price list will be sent to any party interested, upon 


request. The prices are for operators’ and other type chairs. 





“Telephony’s” Ownership. 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of TELEPHONY, published weekly at Chicago, IIL, 
for October 1, 1916. 


State of IIlinois, } 
ss. 
County of Cook. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared H. B. McMeal, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of TELEPHONY, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Telephony Publishing Co., 344 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, III. 

Editor, H. B. McMeal, 3833 Lake Park avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Managing editor, S. R. Edwards, 295 Ashland. avenue, 
River Forest, Ill. 

Business manager, H. D. Fargo, 4932 Kenmore ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 

B. McMeal, 3833 Lake Park avenue; Chicago, III. 

H. D. Fargo, 4932 Kenmore avenue, Chicago, Il. 

J. C. Kelsey, 1132 Lunt avenue, Chicago, III. 

J. R. Hastie, 6903 Lakewood avenue, Chicago, III. 

S. R. Edwards, 295 Ashland avenue, River’ Forest, Ill. 

3, That the known bondholders, mortgageés, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: 

F. S. Kenfield, Augusta, Mich. 

E. J. Baker, 410 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

H. B. McMeal, 


Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2ist day of 
September, 1916. 
Seal) Grace G. Fraser. 
(My commission expires April 29, 1920.) 
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THE LIFE OF A POLE 


The life of a pole is dependent upon its decay resisting qualities. 


95% of all poles are destroyed by decay. 
4% of all poles are destroyed by insects. 
1% of all poles are destroyed by mechanical abrasion. 


Coal-tar creosote oil has proved to be the most 
efficient agent to protect wood from decay. 


Coal-tar creosote oil has been practically in use 
as a wood preserver since 1838. 


Service tests covering a period of 50 years have 
been made by the German Government. In these 
tests four kinds of preservatives were used. 


Dead oil of Coal-tar (coal-tar creosote oil) was 
most effective. The average increase in the life 
of creosoted poles was 20.6 years. 


The United States 
Government has ex- 
perimented with the 
preservation of poles 
from decay _ since 
1902, and in co-opera- 
tion with the Ameri- a 
can Telephone and @\y? 
Telegraph Company 
several experimental 
lines have been built. 
These have been 
periodically examined 
by representatives of the U. S. Forest Service 
and the co-operators, and all results carefully 
recorded. 


18 years’ experience with Brush and Tank 
treatment of poles is reported upon in a paper 
presented at the 314th Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


These investigations have established the fol- 
lowing facts: 


Conservation of the Nation’s timber supply re- 
quires that all poles should be given preservative 
treatment. 
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Good engineering practise requires that poles 
shall be preserved from decay, under all con- 
ditions. 


Coal-tar creosote oil is recommended as the most 
efficient preservative. 


The Brush Method of treatment in the words of 
the government, “gives an increased life to poles 
sufficient to pay well for the cost of treatment.” 
The average increase in life is about 5 years. 


The Open Tank System of treatment (hot and 
cold treatment in creosote oil) is the most effici- 


en 
g <i 


ent method thus far 
found practical for 
treatment of pole butts. 


The pressure process 
(impregnation of wood 
under high pressure in 
cylinders or retorts) is 
advisable for the treat- 
ment of pine, ete. 
where the entire pole 
is to be treated. 


The coal-tar creosote 
oil which is to be employed in the Open Tank 
or Brush Methods of treatment must be physic- 
ally fit and suited to the conditions. 
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Barrett’s Carbosota Creosote Oil meets the most 
exacting requirements. [t is toxic, poisonous to 
wood destroying fungi and bacteria, perma- 
nent, non-volatile and insoluble, uniform, pene- 
trating, convenient to handle and apply, and 
economical. 


Each year added to the life of a pole naturally re- 
duces the maintenance cost, or annual charge. 
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CU many 


Since we introduced Grade-One Liquid Creosote Oil 
numerous imitations have appeared on the market. 
For ease of identification, therefore, we have decided 


Special Notice Regarding Change in Name 


to change the name of this product and hereafter it 
will be known as BARRETT’S CARBOSOTA-- 
Grade-One Liquid Creosote Oil. 
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Booklet regarding the treatment free on request to nearest office. 


The Company 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


CarroL_ton, ALtA.—The Pickens County Telephone Co. has 
been organized by M. I. Harker, Benj, M. Rapport, J. M. 
Stamp, W. R. Elliott and J. M. Elliott. The new company 
will have a capital of $5,000. 

ALEXANDRIA, Ky.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has been 
granted a franchise and an exchange will be erected and lines 
constructed. 

Cut Banx, Mont.—The Red River Telephone Co-operative 
Association has been incorporated by J. B. Vallentyne, W. L. 
Denny and F. B. Bomboy with a capital of $5,000. 

ALVADORE, OrE.—The Alvadore Co-operative Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated by J. B. Sherman, A. J. Brinkley, A. 
Ward, J. A. Holcomb and E. L. Klemer. 

MANKATO, Minn.—The Minnesota-Iowa Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock. The company is 
authorized to establish and acquire telephone exchanges in 
Minnesota and Iowa. The incorporators and officials, all re- 
siding in Mankota, are: Halbert Merrifield, president; E. K. 
Tegenfritz, vice-president and treasurer, and George E. Conrad, 
secretary. 

FostervVILLE, TENN.—The Fosterville Mutual Home Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. 
The incorporators are: A. G. Watkins, S. H. McElroy, T. E. 
Kerr, S. B. Bingham, J. B. Hall, S. N. Turrentine, A. E. 
Williams. 

MILLIGAN, TENN.—The Milligan Independent Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated by C. L. Johnson and others with $1,000 
capital and will build and operate an independent telephone 
system. 

Mount Catm, Hitt County, Texas.—The Mount Calm 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000, 
by J. F. Dixon, W. J. Shilling and B. Hillyer. 

Waco, Tex.—The Texas Toll Line Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $70,000. The incorporators are: 
J. B. Earle, E. C. Blomeyer and L. S. Gardner, of Waco; 
Theodore Gary and Ross Larrabee, of Macon, Mo.; A. F. 
Adams and H. L. Gary, of Kansas City, Mo. 


Construction. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAt.—The Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is installing underground cables in the business dis- 
trict of San Bernardino. 


Hotywoop, Kan.—The Holywood Telephone Co. has pur- 
chased the building it now occupies and is remodeling it so 
that it will be a first class telephone office. 


Corson, Ky.—The Citizens Telephone Co., Jasper Collins, 
Jr., manager, proposes some new extensions to its system in 
Colson and in Knott county. 

Hazarp, Ky,—The Hazard Telephone Co. is about to make 
extensive improvements to its system which will include new 
local lines to Buckhorn and to Hyden, the latter a distance of 
22 miles. A new switchboard will also be installed. 


Hazarp, Ky.—The Perry County Telephone Co., D. Y. 
Combs, manager, announces the building of new lines to Len- 
nut, Blue Diamond, Douglas and Walker’s Creek out from 
Hazard, the construction to start soon. 

HinpMan, Ky.—The Hindman Telephone Co. is building 
a number of new lines including a local and long distance 
line to Weeksburg, a distance of 20 miles. 


PINEsvVILLE, Ky.—The Southern Mining Co. is building a 
telephone line from its mines at Colmar to Middlesboro, Ky. 


WuitessurGc, Ky.—The Whitesburg Telephone Co. will build 
a number of new lines during the next two months. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
has completed the construction of its new copper circuit be- 
tween Springfield and Richmond, a distance of 70 miles. Plans 
‘are under way for the building of additional toll lines to Moun- 
tain Grove, Aurora, Moret, Joplin and Crane at a cost ap- 
‘proximating $60,000. 

Curnton, N. Y.—The New York Telephone Co. is arranging 
to rebuild its lines with a view of giving better and more effi- 
cient service. 
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PENDLETON, OrE.—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
planning to remodel the Pendleton telephone system. The im- 
provements contemplate an underground system for a large 
part of the city. 

PortLanp, OrE—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
stringing a new toll line from Portland to McMinnville. Six- 
teen pairs of No. 9 copper wire are being placed in position. 

Butter, Pa—The Peoples Telephone Co. is taking bids 
for the erection of an extensive addiiton to its plant. The 
present structure will be remodeled throughout and new equip- 
ment installed. The directors of the company are Daniel 
Younkins, J. H. Troutman, W. F. Graham, T. M. Baker, T. J. 
Shufflin; general manager, T. J. Shufflin. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Delaware & Atlantic Telephone 
Co. has applied to the city council for permission to lay a 
number of conduits in Burlington. 

PitrspurRGH, Pa.—The Central District Telephone Co. re- 
cently purchased a plot of ground at the northwest corner 
of Pocceset street and Murray avenue, and is about to erect 
a new telephone exchange building at a cost of $8,400. 

ScrANTON, Pa—The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
is planning improvements in the Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
districts that will cost $48,000. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was granted by the city a permit to erect an office build- 
ing to cost $180,000. The structure will be erected on the site 
of the one which was recently badly damaged by fire. The 
excavation for the basement of the new structure has been 
completed and the work on the building itself will soon be 
under way. 

SPOKANE, WasH.—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is planning improvements to its lines in this district, the cost 
of which will total $26,760. In Spokane a number of new 
conduits will be constructed and aerial cables installed. At 
Coeur d’Alene and in the Colfax Pullman district new toll 
pole lines and aerial wires will be built. At Okanogan new 
central office equipment will be installed. 


Changes of Ownership. 


Riverton, IA.—John Strait has purchased <the Riverton tele- 
phone system and will assume control at once. 

Oakey, Kan.—Arthur Steel has purchased the Oakley 
Telephone Exchange and will improve the system. 

Scott City, Kan.—C. W. Heberlee has purchased the Scott 
City telephone exchange. 

Havre, Mont.—The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has purchased the holdings of the Northern Montana Tele- 
phone Co. 

. Torepo, Ore.—The Yaquina Bay Telephoen Co., of To- 
ledo, has sold its plants at Newport and Toledo to the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Dusiin, TEx.—J. G. Danner has purchased the Purvis tele- 

phone exchange. 


Houston, Tex.—The city commission of Houston has pur- 
chased the local telephone line in South Houston and will op- 
erate it as a municipal property. 

Mires, Tex.—The Miles Telephone Exchange, owned by 
Clarke Bros., has been sold to Rust Bros., of San Angelo. 


Elections. 


DusuguE, Iowa.—The Interstate Telephone Co. at its an- 
nual meeting elected the following officers: Geo. Kriebs, Elk- 
port, president; J. M. Dunn, Earlville, vice president; J. H. 
Denkhof, Dyersville, secretary; Charles Laxon, Earlville, 
treasurer; G. W. Fleming, Edgewood, director; James Rodgers, 
Earlville, director; A. Frater, Dubuque, director. A semi-an- 
nual dividend of 2 per cent. was declared. Repairs and im- 
provements planned for the coming year will total $50,000. 


ASHLAND, Wis.—The annual election of officers of the Ash- 
land Home Telephone Co. was held recently. Fred Cole 
was elected president; Thomas Edwards, vice-president. 
and A. L. Biglow, secretary and treasurer. The past year wit- 
nessed the planning, arranging and installing of the new equip- 
ment, now nearly completed. 











